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COMMENTARY 


Ezra Pounp. Nearly ten years have passed since Ezra Pound sur- 
rendered himself to the American Army in Italy, a decision that 
was to lead to his confinement in a lunatic asylum in Washington, 
for he was declared unfit to stand trial on a charge of treason. 
Officially insane, he was never more intellectually alive than he is 
today. Even under the unimaginable stress of his imprisonment for 
months in a cage at Pisa he wrote the Pisan Cantos, perhaps his 

eatest achievement in poetry. And since his return to America 

e has been awarded the Bollingen Prize by the Librarians of 
Congress and has been recently considered a serious candidate for 
the Nobel Prize for Literature. These are unusual achievements in a 
criminal lunatic. 

Years ago Wyndham Lewis described Ezra Pound as ‘the 
revolutionary simpleton’ and his treasonable activities (if indeed 
they deserve so serious a name) were consistent enough with a 
career that was designed to make enemies. His broadcasts from 
Rome during the war (the ground of his indictment for treason) 
repeated his conviction that the Western world had been sold to 
‘usurocracy’, that conspiracy of international finance which he 
conceived to be the primary cause of all our ills. Innocent of 
political device, Mr Pound was incapable of that calculated zeal 
which the charge of treason must suppose. He claimed indeed that 
he was the defender of the classical principles of Jefferson, John 
Adams and the American Constitution which the usurers had 
betrayed. And the text of his broadcasts (as yet not publicly 
printed) give no evidence of any desire to subvert American citi- 
zens from their patriotic duty. Almost obsessionally he insists: 
‘Profits do not profit a nation. Lucre does not profit a nation. The 
sense of equity, sense of justice is that wherefrom a nation hath 
benefit. The whole of your zuling class has run plumb haywire on 
profits.’ He laid himself open to accusations of anti-Semitism; he 
seemed unaware that in the middle of a war these academic dia- 
tribes against usury, mingled with literary reminiscence and typi- 
cal titbits of Poundian paradox, might appear a treachery. 

But whatever the final judgment may be on Ezra Pound as a 
political economist—and ‘simpleton’ would seem still to be the 
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COMMENTARY 505 
name for him in this respect—his continuing imprisonment can 
hardly give pleasure to any who care for the humane values which 
he has so courageously vindicated throughout his life. No one 
man has worked with such seriousness and generosity for the 
proper recognition of the artist, and Mr T. S. Eliot’s acknowledg- 
ment of what he and many others owe to il miglior fabbro is 
sufficiently well known. 

In a talk broadcast earlier this year from Vatican Radio, Pro- 
fessor de Pina Martins made a moving appeal for his release. He 
ints out that, however mistakenly, Ezra Pound was faithful to 
is own conscience. (‘I was not sending out Axis propaganda but 
my own’, he wrote to his lawyer in 1945.) Deprived of his 
freedom, Ezra Pound remains a reproach to the American love of 
freedom and its capacity for clemency. And it may be argued that 
his ten years of captivity—a longer term than many Nazis or any 
Fascists have had to serve—have in any case purged his offence. 
A disinterested gesture of mercy could scarcely be misinterpreted 
now. 


Tue Norms oF Censorsuip. A system of moral classification of 
films, familiar in most countries where there is an effective 
Catholic opinion, can never be a substitute for the necessary work 
of positive criticism. It has its uses, but American experience has 
amply shown that a legalistic code of the permissible, while it can 
eliminate the ostensibly outrageous, can yet fail to affect the 
deeper levels of moral value. It is possible to ensure that adultery 
must never be condoned, that the suggestive gesture shall be 
eliminated, but so univocal a judgment can achieve little unless it 
has the support of informed opinion and an adult respect for what 
the medium of the film can properly attempt. That is why the 
Catholic Film Institute in this country deserves the fullest support, 
for its work has done much to show that a criticism of Christian 
inspiration can be technically accomplished and generous in its 
recognition of the film as an art, while at the same time insisting 
that the very power of the cinema carries with it social responsi- 
bilities which, if betrayed, betray the medium itself. It is to be 
hoped that the recent financial difficulties of the Catholic Film 
Institute may be resolved so that its constructive work may not 
only continue but be extended, as it deserves to be. 
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DANTE AS A RELIGIOUS POET 
KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


T= commonplace that Dante is a religious poet prompts 


one to ask what this compound term means; but for my 
purpose it suffices to define religion as an interior state 
of submissive attention to God, and poetry as an interior state of 
creative attention to things—that is, an attention which tends 
essentially to express experience as completely as possible in 
words. Religion, in this sense, is not necessarily Christianity, 
though Christianity presupposes it; still less is it the doctrine or 
the external observances of any given religion. Similarly poetry, 
in this sense, is not any particular poem or poems, though these 
all presuppose it. Both terms refer to interior states which may be 
found in any human soul. And as defined, these two states are 
clearly distinct. And the distinction is supported a posteriori by 
the fact that most religious people are not, except in remote 
potency, poets and that many poets are not, except in remote 
potency, religious. The two states, however, though distinct, 
are not incompatible and have in fact often been found together; 
but when this happens there is a certain overlapping of interests, 
causing tensions and problems varying with the circumstances 
and characters of the religious poets concerned. In Gerard 
Hopkins, for instance, the tension was between poetry and his 
riestly vocation; and there is no more tragic case known to us, 
use in no one else have the two gifts and capacities appeared 
at a greater intensity simultaneously. Dante’s case is very different: 
if he felt this tension at all, he must have felt it less intensely; 
because for him there was no question of sacrificing poetry to 
religion, but (if anything) of sacrificing one sort of poetry (of 
secular inspiration) to another sort (of religious inspiration). 
Hence in Dante the conflict is much less direct and naked than in 
Hopkins. This is not of course to say that Hopkins is a greater 
religious poet than Dante; but only that his being a religious poet 
at all—as he fragmentarily but magnificently was—implied in the 
English Jesuit a tragic moral tension such as we do not find to the 
same degree in Dante. 
Nevertheless in Dante too there was a certain tension between 
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the poet and the believer. The two sides of him drew gradually 
together, but not always easily or evenly. Moreover Dante’s 
religion itself, transmitted as it is through the complex medium 
of medieval culture, is a difficult thing for us to assess or even to 
discern very clearly. Consider the part played in the Divine 
Comedy by scholastic science and philosophy, classical mythology 
and courtly love. These, the first two especially, so thickly 
interweave with the poet’s religion that it is often hard to distin- 
guish the latter from the former or to see how the former sub- 
serve the latter. Catholics in particular, tempted to assume that 
Dante’s mentality is much the same as their own, should heed 
Mr Eliot’s warning: ‘the first step . . . is to recognize the difference 
between his form of thought and feeling and ours. Even to attach 
great importance to Thomism or to Catholicism may lead 
us astray, in attracting us too much to such differences as are 
capable of intellectual formulation. The . . . reader needs to 
remember that even had Dante not been a good Catholic, even 
had he treated Aristotle or Thomas with sceptical indifference, 
his mind would still be no easier to understand; the forms of 
imagination and sensibility would be just as strange to us.’ Mr Eliot 
is writing (with slight exaggeration perhaps) for readers to whom 
Dante’s Catholicism itself is an estranging factor; whereas for us 
it should be the reverse. Yet we too need the reminder that Dante 
thought and imagined—especially imagined—in ways which are 
no longer ours. To acquire a sense of this difference, one need 
only dip into the poet’s minor works. 

For Dante wrote a lot of verse besides the Divine Comedy, 
and of that body of minor verse the greater part is not religious, 
still less Christian, in the ordinary sense of the terms. It divides, 
according to subject-matter, into two main groups: erotic and 
“sere This is not however a sharp division, partly 

use when Dante wrote love-poems he tended, like most of 
his contemporaries, to write about love and so to digress towards 
philosophy, and partly because in his properly philosophical 
poems he often makes sexual love a symbol of intellectual 
aspirations—and here too he is in line with his age. Hence the 
erotic poetry tends towards philosophy, and the philosophical 
looks back to the erotic. The two ends of the scale might be 
represented by the fiercely erotic canzone Cosi nel mio parlar at 


one end and the strictly didactic Le dolce rime d’amor at the other. 
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Between these extremes eroticism either tends towards religious 
contemplation, as in the Vita nuova, or it is taken over by the 
philosophical reason and allegorised in the service of abstract 
ideas, as in the Convivio. Thus the sexual emotion either passes 
on spontaneously into contemplation of a woman seen as a 
miracolo radiant with ‘divinity’ (Beatrice in the Vita nuova) or it is 
exploited reflectively in the service of something else. In each 
of these trends Dante was both original and a man of his age; 
and if in the former, the trend of the Vita nuova from eros to 
agape, he was more definitely an innovator, in the latter trend 
ie his personality was vigorously engaged. But in this latter 
philosophical trend what counts is the organization of poems 
around certain intellectual insights, rather than the use of particular 
symbols or the particular use of symbols known as allegory. 
Allegory was of course a stock medieval device. Dante adopted 
it as a matter of course as soon as he began to experiment with 
doctrinal verse after the death of Beatrice; and philosophy (his 
new love) he naturally represented as a woman. This allegory 
was not original, and Dante did not let it much encumber him. 
He passed on freely, first to purely dialectical verse without 
allegory, and then, after one last effort in pure allegory, the superb 
canzone Tre Donne, to the Comedy. And the Comedy, while it 
contains pure allegory, is not properly an allegorical poem: it 
might be described as a poetic imitation of the concrete historical 
yor charged with the poet’s sense of the terror and the beauty 
of God. 

The concrete universe, the terror and beauty of God—these 
interwoven themes are elaborated in the Comedy by the mind 
which had developed through the minor poems in the two ways 
already indicated: the way from erotic love to the worship of 
Beatrice; and the way of the rational discipline of scholastic 
philosophy and natural science. The two ways had been linked at 
first, not very securely, by the device of allegory; but in the 
Comedy, while allegory is not discarded, it is transformed by a 
huge shift towards the real historical universe as this had come 
home to the poet through his personal and political experiences 
and through his reading of history, chiefly Roman and biblical, 
in the light of the Christian revelation. And this shift to the 
concrete has two main effects: it fills the Comedy with real 
people, instead of aliegorical fictions, in a real world of space and 
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DANTE AS A RELIGIOUS POET 509 
time; and secondly, it makes the poem, in effect, a poetic Christian 
microcosm, in such wise that its chief personage is the individual 
Dante and all mankind, and Virgil is Virgil and the Gentile 
preparation for the Gospel, and Beatrice is Beatrice and a symbol 
of Christian wisdom, and even, in the great scene in the Earthly 
Paradise, an image of Christ himself. 

So much in general. Now, looking more closely, I distinguish 
in the spiritual structure of the Comedy three aspects or moments: 
of innocence, of moral criticism, of intellectual discovery. These 
are not separate departments of the poem; each may appear in 
any part of it, but now one, now the other is more visible. 

Innocence. 1 use this term rather—though not exactly—as 
M. Maritain has used it in a recent essay on Dante to denote 
something hardly distinct from the poetic genius itself: a capacity 
for pure receptive attention to and belief in the world revealed 
by the senses, a wondering expectant awareness prior to reasoning 
and calculation, almost prior to consciousness. In the Comedy 
it is felt as a strain of pure delight or nostalgic longing; and 
particularly in the early cantos of the Purgatorio, beginning with 
that wonderful entry into the new world of innocence restored, 
between the sea and the stars before daybreak: 

‘Lo bel pianeta che d’amar conforta 
faceva tutto rider |’oriente, 
velando i Pesci ch’erano in sua scorta. 
Io mi volsi a man destra, e puosi mente 
a l’altro polo, e vidi quattro stelle 
non viste mai fuor ch’ a la prima gente. 
Goder pareva il ciel di lor fiammelle.’ 1 
It is a restoration of man and nature at once, but felt first in 
the recovered beauty of earth and sea and sky; all translucent and 
precious, as though newly created: 
‘L’alba vinceva l’ora mattutina 
che fuggia inanzi, si che di lontano 
conobbi il tremolar dela marina’. 2 


Now this innocent in-breathing of the natural world is already, 


1. Purg. I, 19-25: ‘The fair planet that inspires love was making the whole east laugh, 
veiling the Fishes that followed her. I turned to the right and gazed at the other pole, 
and I saw four stars never seen before save by the first people. The sky seemed to rejoice 
to their flaznes’. . . 

2. Purg. I, 115-7: ‘Dawn was vanquishing the morning breeze that fled before her, so that 
far off I knew the trembling of the sea.’ 
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for Dante, religious. It is spiritually a return to childhood, and 
the child, he had explained in the Convivio, desires God uncon- 
sciously in and through all things. There is an original orientation 
towards God, which the adult may ignore but cannot destroy. 
Here it is at the literal start of life: 
‘Esce di mano a lui che la vagheggia 
prima che sia, in guisa di fanciulla 
che piangendo e ridendo pargoleggia, 
l’anima semplicetta che sa nulla, 
salvo che, mossa da lieto fattore, 
volentier torna a cio che la trastulla.’ 3 
And here as our permanent condition: 
‘Ciascun confusamente un bene apprende 
nel qual si queti l’animo, e disira; 
per che di giugner lui ciascun contende’. 4 
Moral Criticism. The ‘moment’ of innocence in Dante is easily 
linked with that of moral criticism, but one who had read only 
the earlier love poems or the Vita nuova would be hardly prepared 
for the violence of this second moment in the Comedy—in the 
Inferno especially, but intermittently in the Purgatorio, and in the 
terrific invectives of the Paradiso. Here man is the Poet’s object, 
not nature; particularly man in society and as answerable to 
justice. An obsession with justice is indeed Dante’s mark as a 
moralist; reaching back to a deep, innocent reverence for natural 
reason and forward to a humble reverence for the charity of the 
saints. Dante was not a saint but a man of the world whom the 
world had injured; and in the Comedy he hits back. And his first 
weapon, patticularly in the Inferno, is reason, with reason’s 
standard of natural virtue. Later he will appeal increasingly to 
higher standards and examples; but for all his audacity, he is in 
no hurry. He starts on the human level. There is no escaping the 
noble simplicity of those words of his Ulysses: 
“Considerate la vostra semenza: 
fatti non foste a viver come bruti, 
ma per seguir virtute e canoscenza’. 5 
3. Purg. XVI, 85-90: ‘Issues from the hands of him who loves her before she exists, like a 
child that plays and laughs and weeps, the little simple soul; knowing nothing save that, 
come from a glad maker, she gladly turns to all that pleases her.’ 
4. Purg. XVII, 127-9: ‘Everyone vaguely apprehends a good as term of the soul’s desire; 
and therefore strives to reach it.’ 


5. Inf. XXVI, 118-20: ‘Consider the seed whence you spring: you were not born to live 
as the beasts, but to follow virtue and knowledge.’ 
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This is said to everybody: to Francesca, to the Florentine thieves 
and the brothel-keepers of Bologna, to his beloved Brunetto, to 
the damned Popes themselves in that astonishing canto XIX, 
where a layman plays the confessor to the great priests wriggling 
head downwards in the rock. Then as we climb the Mountain, 
and as the hidden presence of Christ begins to be felt in allusions 
to Mary and the Gospels, the perfection appealed to becomes more 
distinctly Christian, until in the Paradiso the saints themselves are 
the poet’s witnesses to God’s love and man’s refusal to love. For 
the Paradiso insists, terribly and one-sidedly, on Christendom’s 
rejection of the example of Christ: on the clergy’s sin in particular 
and the Papacy’s above all. Dante’s severity with Popes was not 
limited to putting some of them in Hell. His most scathing 
and sustained attacks on the Curia are in the Paradiso and reach 
their climax with St Peter’s invective in canto XXVII. There 
need be no question of the poet’s orthodoxy in this connection. 
We should remember, first, that medieval Christians were 
outspoken; then, that Dante was a satirist of genius; and then, 
that the time-context of his satire was the critical turning point 


~ of the middle ages, the moment of Boniface VIII, of the layman’s 


advance to intellectual and political independence, of the turbulent 
reforming evangelism which followed in the wake of St Francis’s 
recall to the poverty of Christ. St Francis, with St Peter, was 
probably Dante’s favourite saint. And Dante’s standard for the 
Church was the earthly life of our Lord: “forma Ecclesiae’, he 
said in the Monarchia, ‘nihil aliud est quam vita Christi, tam in 
dictis quam in factis comprehensa: vita enim ipsius ydea fuit et 
exemplar militantis Ecclesiae, praesertim pastorum, maxime 
summi cujus est pascere agnos et oves’.6 It was precisely as a 
Catholic, as ‘the least of the sheep of Christ’s flock’, that Dante 
(whether rightly or wrongly is not the question here) claimed the 
right to speak his mind to the Church’s rulers on behalf of the 
Church, of the 
templo 
che si mur6 di segni e di martiri.’7 
And how easily the invective turns into prayer to the saints: 


an 


. Mon. Ill, 15: ‘The form of the Church is simply the life of Christ, considered both in 
what he said and what he did. For his life was the idea and model for the Church 
militant, and especially for the bishops and more particularly for the supreme pontiff 
whose task it is to feed the lambs and the sheep.’ 

7. Par. XVIII, 122-3: ‘. .. the temple which was built up with miracles and martyrdoms’. 
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‘O milizia del ciel ch’ io contemplo 
adora per color che sono in terra, 
tutti sviati dietro al malo esemplo!’ 8 
Or directly to God: 
‘O trina luce che ’n unica stella 
scintillando a lor vista si gli appaga, 

uarda qua giuso a la nostra procella!’ 9 

Intellectual discovery. The mention of the Trinity brings us to 
Dante’s religious intellectualism: for to this great intellectual all 
the mind’s questions implied one thirst for the one divine answer 
which that dogma adumbrates, 

‘La sete natural che mai non sazia 
se non con l’acqua onde la femminetta 
samaritana dimand6 la grazia’. . .10 
Calling Dante an intellectual, I mean that he placed the end of life 
in an act of knowledge; and he pursues this end through three 
characteristic tendencies: distinguishing; integrating; aspiring to 
the absolute. Let us take these in turn. 

The pattern of the Comedy depends on a multitude of firm and 
subtle distinctions; hence, under the rather bewildering surface, its 
deep clarity. But the poet was a trained scholastic, and only in 
scale and degree is this conceptual finesse remarkable. More 
unusual is the combination in Dante of such rational precision with 
a great imagination and exquisite sensibility. His poetry, at its 
best, is poised between extremely strong divergent forces; and 
this, apart from superb literary craftsmanship, depends on the 
poet’s acute sense of the degrees of knowledge. It is Dante’s pre- 
cision in grading spiritual experiences which enables him, at any 
stage on his way to God, at once to wring the last drop of meaning 
out of the actual situation and to suggest its falling short of a final 
and as yet unattained experience. In this way the natural order and 
all that it contains is both enhanced to the utmost and at the same 
time viewed as a sign of something infinitely greater. The process 
might be studied in Virgil’s discourses in Purgatorio XVII-XVIII 
on the moral order of the cosmos and free-will; and the noble 


8. Par. XVIII, 124-6: ‘O hosts of heaven whom I contemplate, pray for those who are on 
earth, all led astray by bad example!’ 

9. Par. XXI, 28-30: ‘O threefold Light which, sparkling in their sight, dost so content 
them, look down upon our storm!’ 

10. Purg. XXI, 1-3: ‘The natural thirst which is never slaked, except with the water which 

the Samaritan woman asked for.’ 
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precision of these great lines both enhances and is spiritually 
deepened by the sad implicit acknowledgment of Virgil’s human 
limitations with which they conclude. It is humanism’s last word: 
‘La nobile virtt Beatrice intende 
per lo libero arbitrio, e peré guarda 
che l’abbi a mente, s’ a parlar ten prende.’ 11 
This example serves also to show that Dante’s analytical finesse 
is integrated in a vision of being as a whole. He knows being’s 
mysterious variety-in-unity. This one feels especially perhaps in 
the heroic creations of the Inferno; in Ulysses above all, and in 
Farinata. One feels it in Virgil’s rapid mapping of Hell in canto 
XL. It is a generosity of spirit, a zest for total reality. Allowed a 
little more freedom indeed, its force would have unbalanced the 
Inferno with an excess of pure artistic creativity. But its relevance 
here is the sense it connotes of the enormous complexity of the 
ye which in turn becomes awe at the unspeakable majesty of 


. . “Colui che volse il sesto 
a lo stremo del mondo, e dentro ad esso 
distinse tanto occulto e manifesto .. .”12 
For the poet’s scholastic lucidity did not preclude a sense of 


mystery. The order he saw in reality was itself mysterious—both 
because it stretched his mind to the limit, and because it presented 
his mind with baffling and fascinating oppositions which in a way 
prepared him to salute the Christian paradox itself, at the climax 
of the poem: 7 
“Vergine madre, figlia del tuo figlio, 
umile e alta pit che creatura’. . .13 

And finally, the aspiration to the absolute. This proceeds by 
degrees; there are no short cuts in the Comedy. It is all, to the end 
of the Purgatorio, a moving towards, and then a moving with and 
into a divine-human radiance, the principal focus of which, until 
almost the end of the Paradiso, is Beatrice. Now Beatrice is neither 
simply a sublimation of sexual desire nor an allegorical abstraction. 
She has something of both these things, but she is neither of them. 


11. Purg. XVIII, 73-5: ‘This noble power is what Beatrice means by free-will: therefore 
see that you have it in mind, if she happens to speak of it.’ 

12. Par. XIX, 40-2: ‘. .. He who turned the compass round the limits of the Universe, 
marking out within it so much that is hidden, so much that is known.” 

13. Par. XXXII, 1-2: ‘Virgin mother, daughter of thy Son, lowly and exalted above all 
creatures...’ 
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There is only a slight exaggeration in M. Maritain’s remark: 
“Beatrice is never a symbol or an allegory for Dante. She is both 
herself and what she signifies.’ 14 And if one has to define Beatrice, 
one must start from the premiss that the Beatrician ‘idea’ in the 
poem is essentially relative: the relations going two ways, to 
Christ on the one hand, to Dante on the other. It would be false to 
say simply that she is to Dante as Christ is to mankind; for she 
does not replace Christ, she reflects and tfansmits him. In the world 
of the poet, in that interchange of private experience and universal 
7 which we share through Dante’s imagination, Beatrice is 
e medium through which Dante receives Christ; a medium as 
unique as his personality. She is ‘quella che imparadisa la mia 
mente’ ; but all this ‘imparadising’ of his mind is an in-Christing of 


it through the medium and under the guidance of Beatrice. He: 


says incredible things to her, she is not shy with him: ‘Apri li 
occhi e riguarda qual son io!’ But this is only that he may see 
Christ the better; and may learn to obey her Christward com- 
mand: 

*, .. Volgiti ed ascolta; 

ché non pur ne’ miei occhi é paradiso.’ 15 
In truth, Dante has been the victim of what, from one point of 
view, is his audacity, and from another is his extraordinary 
religious tact—his sense of the degrees through which God must be 
attained. Short-sighted readers, peering at the Paradiso, have almost 
failed to see God in it at all—except of course in the final canto 
where the poet is obviously beyond all intermediaries. And yet 
God, the Triune God of revelation, penetrates the Paradiso at 
every point, from its majestic opening, 
‘La gloria di colui che tutto move 

per l’universo penetra e risplende’. . .16 
to the serenely soaring close, 

‘Yamor che move il sole e l’altre stelle’. 
If poetry cannot have God (in some sense) for its subject-matter, 
then we may as well admit that this poem is a failure: some 
enchanting lyrics insecurely attached to a dry theological struc- 
ture, as Croce maintained. But if, as I think, the Paradiso is not a 
failure, this must be because Dante, aspiring to the absolute, 


14. Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry, London, 1954, p. 371. 
15. Par. XVIII, 20-1: “Turn and listen; for Paradise is not only in my eyes. 
16. Par. I, 1-2:* The All-Mover’s glory penetrates and glows through the Universe.” 
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apprehended it so vividly in created analogies that this appre- 


hension became one with his sense of his own existence and his 
primitive delight in life and hunger for perfect life. God is his 
theme and his experience. Not that Dante really saw God face to 
face, as though the fiction of the thirty-third canto were a literal 
statement of fact; but he saw, it would seem, the radiance of his 
own contemplative mind as a mirror of the deity; and in the 
Paradiso, especially in the last cantos, that radiance possessed him. 
And this being possessed by light in himself was not a being 
enclosed in himself; anything but that: it was a being moved 
onwards, an in-godding, as he called it, a mounting into ‘l’alta 
luce che da se é vera’, a being transformed into 
‘luce intellettual piena d’amore, 

amor del vero ben pien di letizia, 

letizia che trascende ogni dolzore’.17 
So, at any rate, Dante believed. Is the irony of Baudelaire the only 
possible comment: ‘La grande poésie est essentiellement béte; elle 
croit, et c’est ce qui fait sa gloire et sa force’? 


17. Par. XXX, 40-2: ‘Intellectual light full of love, love of the true good full of joy, joy 
that surpasses all sweetness.’ 
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FAITH AND WORDS 
DONALD ATTWATER 


, E haue on the one side auoided the scrupulositie | 

W of the Puritanes . . .; as also cn the other side we 

haue shunned the obscuritie of the Papists, in their 
Azimes, Tunike, Rational, Holocausts, Praepuce, Pasche, and a 
number of such like.’ 

*, . . [Catholic] correspondence of a singular freshness, | 
authentic eighteenth-century, and authentic English, mere 
English, indeed, and utterly free from the stereotyped half- | 
foreign jargon that later generations were to experience.’ 

The fruits of the bloody sacrifice are superabundantly 
applied by the unbloody sacrifice.’ 

I saw Pfuff’s “Interrelated Harmony” described in the 
catalogue as a neo-amorphist experiment in intra-abstraction- 
ism. It is also an embodiment of universal mode-concepts, 
and the absence of stress emphasizes the integral tranquillity. 
Whirlpools of space would be a more accurate description of 
these non-emotional facets of dynamic passivity.’ 

The first of these quotations is from the address to the reader of the 
translators of the Authorized Version of the Bible; the second is 
from a review in The Times Literary Supplement; the third is a 
contemporary theologian quoting from cap. 2 of session xxii of 
the Council of Trent; the fourth is from a satirical jape of “Beach- 
comber’. They are part of the harvest of a little desultory reading, 
and serve well enough as an indication of what I want to talk— 
or rather, muse—about: words. 
Everything, however small, that can be a hindrance to faith is 
of importance; and as an experienced missioner has said, ‘language 
can in fact be a pretty effective hindrance’. Even among those 
who fall over themselves in their concern to translate exactly 
(incruentus means “unbloody’), there is sometimes a tendency to 
dismiss matters of English terminology and vocabulary as not 
mattering.! Well, words can effect what they signify: ‘I, John, 


1 I may remind readers that the public was recently informed on the authority of a 
moral theologian that there are times when a Christian is allowed to be brutal. That 
means to emulate the brute beasts, and it is not an esoteric meaning. The harm done by 
such carelessness with words can hardly be exaggerated. 
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take you, Joan, for my wedded wife . . .’, or, ‘Brown, you will 
o to prison for six months’. But I am not concerned with things 
at that level. What interests me is the accumulated effect of the 
current terminology and vocabulary of Catholics in England in 
‘putting off’ those who have no faith, or the content of whose 
aith we believe to be insufficient, in discouraging them in their 
inquiries into or approach towards the faith of the Catholic 
Church. Furthermore, there is the fact that much of this vocabulary 
is a discomfort and hindrance to some new converts, at the ve 
time when their faith needs nourishing and to be made ‘natural’ 
to them. And not only new converts: not all who are so troubled 
get used to it; for some, the discomfort increases with the years, 
and is found to be a real and serious difficulty when it comes to 
trying to commend the Church’s faith to those who have it not. 
And this, of course, is not confined to converts. Perhaps people 
- ‘ought’ not to be affected by such considerations: but in fact they 
are. 

Better than by writing at large, by amateur philosophizing and 
chatter about semantics, I can perhaps make my point clear by 
taking a number of examples, almost at random; and, to em- 
phasize that I am making notes and not writing a thesis, I will 
take them in alphabetical order. But I will start with an exception, 
for I have just used the word convert. 

‘A convert is one who turns to God after living far from him; 
or even one who already serves God faithfully but aims at greater 
perfection’: the words are Bishop Besson’s. But for many the 
word ‘convert’ inevitably connotes, say, the heathen of darkest 
Africa. I have myself heard a ‘new Catholic’ say: ‘God’s grace 
has touched me and I am reconciled with his Church. But I was 
truly baptized as a baby, and I have always tried to serve him— 
Iam not a convert.’ I am not trying to get rid of the word in this 
connexion—that would be a waste of time; but I do suggest we 
should be more careful in our use of it. ‘Making converts.’ On 
our left hand we emphasize to the prospective Catholic that faith 
is a free gift of God; and on our right we tell our neighbour, 
‘I have made a convert’. An accepted colloquialism, no doubt, 
but an unfortunate one. And it is tied up with the irritation 
(or amusement) of so many non-Catholics who feel that Catholics 
are always “getting at’ them. 

Apparition, a word inseparably associated with spooks in 
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common s . An inquirer who is bothered about Fatima, or 
even Lourdes, is not helped if we refer to visions or appearings 
of our Lady as ‘apparitions’. 

Cenacle. Every serious English Protestant knows that the Last 
Supper and the gathering at Pentecost took place in an upper 
room—but what is this? If it be insisted that caenaculum means a 
dining-room etymologically, well then, let us say so: that is at 
least intelligible, which the French word is not. And with 
apparitions and cenacles we should be well rid of many other 
single words: from obscurities and unrealities such as benignity, 
longanimity, dolours, spouse, immoral and unlawful (for sinful 
or wicked), mediatrix (for mediatress) and so on, to such strangers 
as Josue, Osee and Noe of the ark. We cannot even call a shop 
a shop: it becomes a ‘repository’. 

Favours, God’s favours. I invite the reader to recollect the 
ordinary use and connotation of ‘favour’ in English, and then to 
consider whether it be a suitable word to designate the graces and 
goodness of Almighty God, even his uncovenanted mercies. 
No wonder people think we think of God as an earthly father 
writ large—and with ‘favouritism’ just round the corner: 
favouritism, a pernicious fault in any father of a family. 

Intolerance, tolerance. Crucial words. Time and again Catholics 
speak of tolerance as meaning toleration of error or other evil, 
and we hear about ‘the duty of intolerance’ in this sense. But that 
is not the sense of the word in ordinary speech. In day-to-day 
use tolerance means ‘respect for the other man’s conscience’: 
already two hundred years ago intolerant was given the subsidiary 
- meaning of ‘disposed to persecute those who differ’ (S.O.E.D.), 
and that undertone it still has. We appear to be convicted of 
bigotry and desire to persecute out of our own mouths; it is 
folly to expect people to appreciate a distinction expressed in a 
— that is unfamiliar to their lifetime habits pr > wae and 
speech. 

Justice. Many people are confused by reading and hearing 
iliar texts with key-word, etc., altered 

to one which they associate with courts of law and political 
oratory. Recent translations of the Bible are showing us a better 
way (as in plenty of other examples); but those translations are 
not yet part of our minds, and the inquirer continues to get a 
‘wrong or inadequate idea from our speech. 
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‘Outside the Church there is no salvation.’ It should not be neces- 
sary to refer to this expression, but it stands for a whole category 
and it still goes gaily on, doing all the harm that a ‘misleading 
truth’ can do. Quite simply, in the mouth of a theologian it does 
not mean what it conveys to the ears of a non-Catholic. Nobody 
wants to deprive the theologian of his technical ways of expressi 
himself in his text-books and lecture-rooms; but we others look 
to him to respect the ordi significance of simple words in 
our mother-tongue. This is but one glaring example among 
many; ordinary people cannot be expected to understand or 
master the esoteric language of theology any more than that of 
other sciences. This is a case where + meaning of the Latin 
should be rendered, not the words. Far from all Catholics 
understand this expression themselves. In our own day there was 
a priest in Boston, Massachusetts—but my readers know the rest 
of that sad story. 

(Modern) Pagans. 1 feel like Canute’s courtiers after he got his 
feet wet. In Christian usage a pagan was by definition a religious 
man; a ‘modern pagan’ is by | Fnition an unreligious or godless 


- man. Aristotle, Plato, Virgil, Seneca were pagans. Ought we to 


use the word as a mere term of abuse? Are people encouraged to 
consider Christianity by being called by what is meant to be a 
rude name? I have made my protest, and pass on.2 

Patronage. “We fly to thy patronage . . .’. This word has three 
principal connotations in current speech: (1) the support which 
some artists and writers seem to expect as of right from the state 
or from rich men; (2) the personal distinction or mon sub- 
scription entitling one to = listed among the patrons of some 
enterprise; (3) ‘patronizing airs’. No one of these is relevant to the 
Mother of God. What is the matter with ‘protection’? By associa- 
tion, patronus - cliens: ‘client of St Aliquis’. In English the word at 
once suggests a business relationship with a professional man. 
It has been remarked that some people would be better described 
as the customers of a saint. But seriously, such words are nothing 
but a hindrance. 

Practising the virtues. English people attach meaning and 
importance to being good, to being charitable, being honest, 
being chaste. But to speak of ‘practising’ these virtues is foreign 
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to us, and to many repulsive. It seems to suggest cold calculation, 
_ surface piety (‘exteriority’!), lack of depth and reality. Or even 
an unseemly literalizing of the metaphor in I Corinthians 9: 


24-27, with all the emphasis on the training rather than the crown, . 


the means rather than the end, doing rather than being. A very 
damaging phrase. 

And what about religious exercises? ‘On the hands, down! One! 
Two!’ 

Secret. “Yesterday the Pope delivered an allocution (gave an 
address?) at a secret consistory’, and similar usages. Cardinals 
padding about in noiseless slippers, Jesuits listening behind 
curtains, Dominicans stoking the fires—oh dear, oh dear! Secretus, 
segreto here only means ‘private’.3 

Supernatural. This one is as difficult as it is important. The 
word is inevitably tainted by its everyday association with 
apparitions, ghosts and the like; and has it not got a certain arti- 
ficial flavour in English? A necessary word cannot be avoided 
just because it has some misleading associations; but we could use 
‘supernatural’ less and ‘spiritual’ more. : 

Tradition. The way we toss this word about to the confusion of 
inquirers is appalling. The Assumption, Latin at Mass, the St 
Christopher story, and pancakes on Shrove Tuesday: each is, 
we say, traditional (unqualified). Yet, ‘by tradition I mean that 
body of revealed truth . . .’. It would help people if at least we 
always distinguished in so many words between the tradition 
of the Church and a tradition in the Church, or among Catholics. 

There, then, are a dozen words and phrases, varied and of 
unequal weight, which in form or content are unfamiliar to all, 
and discouraging in their cumulative effect to many, non- 
Catholic English-speakers. The list could be easily extended, and 
so could the whole subject, which would eventually involve the 
business of religious metaphor, and other prickly matters. But 
I think I have said enough to air the problem, which in any case 
has been aired before. Years ago that stalwart fighter in the 
Midlands (or as some would have it, warrior of the Mercian 
fyrd), Father F. H. Drinkwater, declared that “The ordinary 
Englishman undoubtedly finds us [Catholics] . . . too fond of 


%Not so long ago papal encyclicals were translated in such a way as to provoke the 
exasperated comment that the translator seemed to be trying to conceal the Pope’s 
meaning. The remedying of this was a really valuable work. But what about the 
current translation of the Marian year prayer? No easy job, I know, but. . . 
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technical language . . .’. Something has been done since then, 
but not nearly enough; and there are still far too many other 
things in Catholicity as presented that do not ‘click with reality’ 
for our neighbours‘. In this matter of vocabulary (as in that of a 
thoroughgoing reform of public worship) it is sometimes objected 
that serious changes would ‘scandalize and disturb the simple 
faithful’. It is not my business here to examine the implications of 
that surprising objection. But perhaps I may point out that 
whatever there might be of that sort would all be over in one 
generation. 

Such misuses or unfamiliar uses of language as I have instanced 
not only have their own proper importance: they are also one 
element, and a considerable one, in that ‘foreign look’ of Catho- 
licity in this country that is such a cnatliendid: to our fellow- 
countrymen. Catholicity in England today is not English in the 
sense that our Catholicity was English in 1350, or even in 1750, 
or in the sense that there is today a German Catholicity, a French 
Catholicity and so on. That foreignness has come from both east 
and west of us: it is a result of our particular ecclesiastical history, 
and past history cannot be gainsaid. But future history can be 
influenced, and if the Catholic faith is to be commended to the 
English people in general we have got to think and feel as 
Englishmen—and talk English. 

eee is a fellowship, a unity in variety, not a supra- 
human—and therefore inhuman—totalitarian system. When aman 
becomes a Catholic he still remains the same man, with his 
qualities of temperament and culture; he is not (or should not be) 
confronted with the task of acqviring a new culture, but of 
‘catholicizing’” what he has (so far as that may be necessary). 
When an Englishman is reconciled with the Catholic Church he 
does not (or should not) ‘cease to be an Englishman’. Nor does he 
receive all and give nothing. Quite apart from the spiritual 
contribution that God’s grace may enable him to make towards 
the good estate of the whole Body, he can make a contribution 
of culture, of ethos, of ways of thinking and doing, the chap at the 
garage as well as the don or man of affairs. One need not be an 


absurd chauvinist to think that one of the things that today 


* Recently, at a Blackfriars conference, Mrs Renée Tickell and Father Gerald Vann had 
something to say about ‘Roman Catholic English’. They did not forget what is to 
be found in the Manual of Prayers. Cf. BLACKFRIARS, September 1954, pp. 357 ff. 
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could benefit the Universal Church on her human side, at the 
least for the commending of her to our fellow-countrymen, is a 
bigger element of what English people can give, precisely as 
English. Have those of us who are English (few enough, I know) 
all done all we might to make our own contribution as English 
men and women? If we had—even in a relatively subordinate 
matter like vocabulary—perhaps our neighbours would find the 
approaches to faith somewhat less hard, discouraging and 
frightening than they do. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 
AND THE ENGLISH TRADITION 


Eric TAYLOR 


T is curious how the leadership of the musical world has 
[e= from one country to another. This is not always merely 
the result of fashion or of social causes: it really does appear 
that the muses are migratory. The commanding influence exerted 
by any country at one time has tended to swamp or, to change the 
metaphor, at least obscure the native art of others. One has only 
to think of the tremendous impact of Italian, and later of German, 
music in this country to realize this. So complete and far-reaching 
has the predominance been on occasion that an appearance of a 
truly international musical style has been given. This was never 
more clearly true than in the eighteenth century, when the process 
was aided by a social and aristocratic internationalism. Neverthe- 
less, every nation has a characteristic musical tradition of its own, 
even though the tradition may sometimes only be traced with 
difficulty, being continued by a host of minor, forgotten com- 
posers. Thus, even in eighteenth-century England, which is 
popularly regarded as a locus classicus of a trough in a musical 
tradition, there were composers such as Boyce who spoke in 
unmistakably English accents. 
What it is that causes and perpetuates national characteristics is 
a matter for conjecture. Rousseau attributed it to the influence, 
via song, of language; but, though there may be some truth in this, 
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it is certainly an inadequate explanation. It is more important to 
give some account of what is meant by a national tradition, lest the 
cynic should suspect mere jingoism or an attempt to excuse second- 
rate music. Sometimes, it is true, it can only be described in 
generalities, conceived in terms of personal reaction. Frequently, 
however, it can be measured in technical terms: this is particularly 
true of folk-music, which develops uninterrupted and unhampered 
by the fashions and vicissitudes of the professional musical world. 
Folk-music indeed, as Vaughan Williams has often pointed out, is 
both proof and example of a national tradition, of a native care for 
music!; but ‘composed’ music also often shows an extraordinary 
persistence of technical processes or stylistic features, even if 
nothing less definite be allowed. 

Both in folk-music and (until comparatively recently in the 
history of music) composed music, national characteristics were 
not deliberately cultivated. England, for example, has never 
fostered any kind of musical protectionism: even its greatest com- 
posers have absorbed quantities of foreign influence. That these 
men preserved their own essential qualities with integrity, ex- 
pressed their own native traditions, was not a matter of conscious 
effort or theoretical conviction. Purcell, for example, was pre- 
pared to admit in the Preface of Dioclesian that music in England 
was in a backward state and was ‘now learning Italian, which is its 
best master’: an implication, but certainly no defence, of an 
English style. 

The emergence of a deliberate and doctrinaire nationalism 
belongs to the nineteenth century, and was frequently associated 
with popular political movements. From the earliest stages of the 
nationalist movement in music, which were to be found in 
Russia, composers turned to folk-song both as a gesture and 
because folk-song represented most clearly—sometimes, indeed, 
alone represented a native musical tradition upon which they 
could build. The folk-song movement in England only caught on 
rather late. For although there were isolated collectors like John 
Broadwood as early as the eighteen-forties, it was not until the 


turn of the century that a methodical, large-scale and scientific 


1. ‘If we have no folk-songs or none of any musical value, does it not follow that there is 
no music inborn in the nation? What, then, will be the use of all our institutions and 
associations for performing, teaching and fostering an art the very germs of which are 
not part of our nature?’—Quoted in Vaughan Williams by Percy M. Young. (London, 

1953.) 
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collection of folk-songs was undertaken by people like Baring- 
Gould, Lucy Broadwood, Fuller Maitland, Frank Kidson, Cecil 
Sharp and Vaughan Williams himself. Nor has the folk-song 
movement in this country been able to avoid a suggestion of 
artificiality for, in marked contrast to the Russian folk-song to 
which composers like Glinka and Borodin turned, English folk- 
song in the twentieth century is not a vigorous, living tradition. 
As Constance Lambert pointed out in Music Ho!, ‘English folk- 
songs have for the average twentieth-century Englishman none of 
the evocative significance that the folk-songs of Russia had for the 
average nineteenth-century Russian. The Petrograd coachmen 
would have been found singing tunes of the type that occur quite 
naturally in Boris, but the London bus conductor is not to be 
found singing the type of tune that occurs in Hugh the Drover; if 
he sings at all he is probably singing a snatch of “Love is the 
Sweetest Thing”, in an unconvincing though sickening imitation 
of the American accent.’ 

Lambert seems to have drawn from this the erroneous con- 
clusion that folk-song cannot provide a basis or an inspiration for 
a genuine style of English composition. Curiously enough, it was 

recisely because of the close liaison between music and real life 
Le which Vaughan Williams has always insisted) which folk-song 
pene that it so appealed to him and became a ‘touchstone 
of artistic sincerity’ as Mr Howes puts it in his new book.2 No 
composer has identified himself more closely with his contem- 
poraries than Vaughan Williams (in his compositions for particular 
occasions, his readiness to explore new media, his keen interest in 
all forms of music-making, and spiritually in works like the Sixth 
Symphony), so that it is certain that to him folk-song is no mere 
escapist’s delusion. “The evolution of the English folk-song by 
itself has ceased, but its spirit can continue to grow and flourish 
at the hands of our native composers.’ 3 

This quotation hints at the answer to a more serious objection 
to the use of folk-song, which is that a folk-song is already a com- 
plete organism in itself, and one which does not lend itself to the 
extension or development necessary for an extended composition. 
As Lambert put it in a now famous aphorism, “The whole trouble 
with a folk-song is that once you have played it through there is 


2. The Music of Ralph Vaughan Williams, by Frank Howes. (Oxford University Press; 25s.) 
3. Quoted in Young, op. cit. 
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nothing much that you can do except play it over again and play 
it rather louder.’ The remarkable thing about Vaughan Williams 
is not that he has disproved this dictum, but the way in which he 
has shown its irrelevance. For his greatest works show how he has 
absorbed folk-song into his personal style rather than ‘used’ it 4: for 
him, as for Bartok, folk-song was the beginning not the end. 
There are, for example, virtually no quotations from folk-song 
in the symphonies, tnough its spirit is never far absent. Thus Dr 
Young describes the epilogue of the Sixth Symphony as ‘the 
culmination of a lifetime of experience [which] must be seen as 
continuous with the vision which saw beyond the confined range 
of folk-song the initial urge which demands the creation of f ik 

song and folk-poetry’. 

Important though the influence of folk-song has been on 
Vaughan Williams’ style, it could be over-stressed, not only 
because there have been other powerful sources of inspiration but 
because it is above all a personal, mature style, and not an imitation 
or pastiche.5 Nor does Vaughan Williams suggest that English 
composers should base their works on folk-songs, or even try to 
cultivate a ‘folk-song idiom’. “To write rhapsodies on folk-tunes 
is a very good exercise for the composer, but to garnish our 
ordinary English hotch-potch of every modern composer from 
Brahms to Debussy with a few English folk-tunes by way of 
ornament will not make a national style.’ 6 What he does maintain 
is that, for better or worse, music which is spontaneous and has 
integrity must be rooted in native traditions. One can learn from 
foreign composers, as English composers including Vaughan 
Williams (who studied with Ravel) have always done, but an art 
which is solely concerned to imitate foreign models exactly is 
bogus. ‘If an Englishman tries to pose as a Frenchman or a 
German, he will not only make a bad Englishman, he will also 
make a bad foreigner. . . . In art, as I suppose in every activity, the 
best results are obtained by developing one’s natural faculties to 
the highest.’7 Nationality in music is thus seen in its proper per- 
spective: not merely as something which arises from the cult of 


4. This is not always true, however, and when folk-songs come consciously to the fore 
(as in Hugh the Drover) the sentiments have a peculiar unreality—which only Lambert 
could abuse adequately—not so far removed from Ye Olde Tea Shoppe variety. 

5. cf. ‘Vaughan Williams and Folk-song’, by Elsie Payne in The Music Review of May, 
1954. 

6. Quoted in Young, op. cit. 

7. Quoted in Young, op. cit. 
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folk-song, but as something which inevitably emerges from 
honesty and integrity of expression. In fact folk-song is not an 
essential of a recognisably national style as one can see from Elgar, 
Walton, Rubbra and other composers who are rarely if ever 
affected by folk-song. 

Mr Howes’ book is ‘neither biographical nor critical but is 
wholly expository. Its method is that of conventional analysis, but 
its intention is in general to relate technical features to aesthetic 
effect. . .. This then, though it sounds rather pompous to apply to 
a book of glorified programme notes, is intended as a study in 
applied aesthetics.’ The analyses are clear, sober and accurate, and, 
provided the reader understands the necessary smattering of tech- 
nical terms and can read music examples, should prove an aid to 
the understanding and appreciation of the music. Its value would 
have been enhanced by a general chapter of assessment, though it 
might be objected that this would have been out of place in what 
is really a reference book. And yet, excellent though these analyses 
are, one is left reflecting how much greater the music is than the 
sum of its parts. There is a rapturous beauty in so much of 
Vaughan Williams’ writing which analysis cannot comprehend, 
a profound mystical quality which words are powerless to express. 
For as with Bach or Beethoven, Vaughan Williams 1s not just a 
composer, a maker of musical tunes, but a great soul giving 
expression in sound. If St Thomas More had lived in the twentieth 
century and had written music it would have been like this. 
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THE MUDDLED MARRIAGE 
PETER LUMBRERAS, O.P. 


Professor at the Angelicum, Rome. 


AVING heard that some persons involved in ‘muddled 
H marriages’ thought they could find a justification for their 
condition in an article written by my English confrére, 

Father Gerald Vann, o.p.,1 and had so quoted it to their parish 
priests, I am reminded of the old story of the prisoner at the bar 
who at the question of the Court: “Guilty or not guilty:’ promptly 
replied: “Your Honour, I always thought myself to be guilty; but 
ae listening to my lawyer’s plea I am beginning to wonder if I 
did any wrong’. The accused was misled by his counsel’s speech, 
and those Catholics have been misled by Fr Vann’s article. 

In each case, the source of the error lies in a misinterpretation, 
a misunderstanding over who is being addressed. The plea of the 
counsel for the defence was addressed to the court, and Father 
Vann’s paper was addressed to the clergy. The defendant thought 
his lawyer was speaking to him; and the Catholics in ‘bad mar- 
riages’ thought that Fr Vann was writing to them. 2 

St Thomas, in drawing a comparison between a judge and a 
lawgiver, shows that the latter is in much the better position in 
that he deals with human actions as future, while the former must 
deal with them as present; towards that which is present one is easily 
moved by love or hate, whereby one’s judgment becomes vitiated. 3 

As the counsel for the defence fears this probable inclination of 
the judge against the accused, at least on account of the accusation, 
he tries his best to neutralize this partiality, and so diminishes all 
he can the culpability of his client, perfectly aware that the judge 
will not be misled by his plea, but may come rather to some 
sentence which will at least be more favourable to his client than 
the penalty being sought by the prosecutor. 


1. ‘Moral Dilemmas. I. The Muddled Marriage’, in Brackrriars, September 1953, pp. 
375-380. A partial reprint was given by Catholic Digest, January 1954, pp. 13-16. I shall 
follow the original article. 

2. Though the lawyer has to speak in the presence of the accused, Fr Vann could have 
published his paper in some of the magazines exclusively devoted to the Clergy. 

3. ‘Lawgivers judge in the abstract and of future events; whereas those who sit in judg- 

ment judge of things present, towards which they are affected by love, hatred, or some 

kind of cupidity; wherefore their judgment is perverted.’ (Summa Theol.,I-II, 94, 1, 2m.) 
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Fr Vann has done this. The clergy have, as judges, to apply the 
law. As they may be inclined towards a rigorous application of 
the law, it may not be amiss to insist on the great number of cir- 
cumstances that call for a more benign exercise of their power. 
The clergy were not misled by Fr Vann’s article. In fact, all that 
commented on it, agree that Fr Vann, in the fervour of his plea, 
has let himself go in a few statements which have to be corrected 
when taken in themselves and apart from the purpose for which 
they were intended. 

Invited, as I have been, to express my opinion on the subject, I 
suggest (in order to face the most difficult situation) that we take 
for the purposes of discussion the case of a Catholic divorcée who, 
while her husband is still living, has entered into a new union with 
a non-Catholic man, but whose conscience is tortured because of 
this new union and who sincerely wishes to do her best, while 
confessing herself incapable of disrupting that union (which is the 
only case contemplated by Fr Vann). 

To proceed methodically, I shall distinguish the relations of that 
Catholic woman with her second partner, with the children she 
has from him, with God, and with the ministers of God. 

We all agree, and there is no need to insist, that between the 
Catholic divorcée from a valid and not invalidated marriage and 
the non-Catholic partner there is no possibility of a valid matri- 
monial contract. The impedimentum ligaminis is a diriment impedi- 
ment. That is to say, the impediment of an existing bond renders 
a subsequent form of marriage null and void. 

Fr Vann does not deny this, but seems inclined to admit some 
other contract. We would have expected him to define or to des- 
cribe it. Rather, he contents himself with criticizing theologians 
who hold that a contract which is immoral is therefore invalid, not 
binding. We would like to know the reasons or the authorities on 
which he bases his criticism; but no reasons are given, no authorities 
quoted. We do not need to pursue Fr Vann in this direction. ¢ The 
contract we are viewing is not invalid just by reason of its im- 
morality; it is invalid because there is no object for it. That which 
she promised by the so-called contract was not hers any more. 
4. There are two questions. First, whether the one who promised, say, one thousand pounds 

for a murder, is bound to pay that amount after the murder is committed. Second, 

whether a man can bind himself to commit a murder. Some theologians have answered 


negatively to the first; but how could a theologian give to the second an affirmative 
answer? Nobody can contract a moral obligation to do an immoral act. 
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Fr Vann himself does not insist. “Contract or no contract’, he 
writes, ‘the fact is that one human being has taken upon himself 
the care and responsibility for another human being, has pro- 
foundly changed another human life, and another human heart; 
and he cannot now simply shuffle out of his responsibilities or 
pretend that all this never really happened at all.’ 

I fear that here it may be that Fr Vann pleads the case too 
eloquently. First of all, why all this tenderness on behalf of the 
second partner and not even a kind thought on behalf of the 
former? For even with her first partner, she took upon herself the 
care and responsibility for another human being, profoundly 
changed another human life, and another human heart. Why can 
she now simply ‘shuffle out of those responsibilities or pretend 
that all this never really happened’? 

But secondly, one must not forget, she was unable under divine 
law to take upon herself this new care and responsibility. If this 
was from the outset known to the partner of the ‘bad’ marriage’, 
he has no reason to complain: scienti et volenti non fit iniuria. He is 
like the possessor in bad faith who receives or buys from a thief, 
certain that the thing had been stolen. He has no title to retain it. 

If the ‘bad marriage’ partner did not know of the woman’s 
situation, then he was most grievously deceived; he can justly 
bring complaint against the deceiver, he might have grounds for 
an action against her. However, like the possessor in good faith, 
from the moment when he discovers the woman is not his, he 
cannot consider her his wife. 

Whether the non-Catholic agrees or does not agree to absten- 
tion from sexual intercourse is not exactly the point. The point is 
that he has no right to marital relations; that these relations are 
sinful, that the divorcée gravely sins while yielding to his petition. 
She may object that it is impossible to abandon and to hurt the 
feelings of the man she loves, of the man by whom she is most 
tenderly loved. But that love of hers is a love forbidden to her. 5 
And this love of his has little or no tenderness when he knows of 
her tortures of mind, of her perplexities of conscience, of her fear 
of eternal damnation, of her real unhappiness; in one word, he 
pone to sacrifice her instead of sacrificing self. This is not love, 

ut egoism. 
5. Of this much she is aware at the moment; hence her sufferings. So I do not insist on 


the question whether or not a momentary aberration could have made her initial union, 
subjectively, no mortal sin. 
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Fr Vann agrees that to continue in the invalid marriage is to sin. 
He adds dong: “But to abandon it may also be a sin’. Fr Connell 
is perfectly right in saying that this sentence, if taken literally, 
means that there are occasions when a person is so situated that he 
cannot avoid committing sin, whichever course he follows—a 
proposition utterly opposed to Catholic teaching. 6 

Why should it be a sin to abandon that marriage? Fr Vann says: 
‘This is most obvious if there are children, who, having been 
brought into the world, have a right to their parents’ love and 
care, to a home and family life’. The case is not mentioned of 
children born of the valid marriage. If there are such lawful 
children, have they not a right to their parents’ love and care, to 
a home and a family life? 

But let us grant there are no such children. However, in passing, 
and in order to clarify the issue, let us conjure up two other 
situations. First, that of a child born out of a transient adultery 
between a Catholic married man and an unmarried Jewish woman; 
would this man be obliged to seek a civil divorce from his true 
wife in order to marry the Jewess and so insure that his child be 
baptized and educated in the Catholic Church? Or secondly, take 
the case of a child born of a sacrilegious fornication, say between a 

riest (which God forbid) and an unmarried person; would he be 

und to give up his clerical state in order to contract a civil 

marriage with the woman so as to insure the child a home and a 
family life? 

Regardless of the question whether illegitimate and sacrilegious 
children ought to have the same rights as ehianane ones, it is self- 
evident that nobody is obliged to do what he can only do by 
sinning. A child, even illegitimate and sacrilegious, has his rights; 
the parents have their duties; they have to provide for him, but 
not necessarily by all kinds of means, such as continuing in adul- 
tery, but as far as they are able, physically and morally. 

What if by abandoning her non-Catholic partner the Catholic 
divorcée foresees that the children will be educated in heresy, in 
atheism, in Communism? Well, even in this extreme case, if the 
Catholic mother does not succeed in providing for their religious 
education, after having tried all possible, physically and morally 
possible, means, then she has to resign herself to her own impot- 


6. Connell, ‘The Proper Attitude Toward Muddled Marriages’ in American Ecclesiastical 
Review, January 1954, p- 54- 
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ency and to recommend to the power of God that which is above 
her human powers. This recommendation would be more accept- 
able to God if it came from one who does God’s will, even to the 
sacrifice of her temporal happiness, than if it came from one who 
keeps offending God, in the habitual occasion of mortal sin, and 
in the readiness to yield to the request for sinning mortally. 

Charity has an order. We are not allowed to commit even a 
venial sin, were the conversion of the whole world to depend on 
it. We are bound to save first our own soul and to give up every- 
thing, mother and father, husband and children, when they are 
an obstacle, a real obstacle, to our own salvation. 

This is certainly heroism. But there is no heroic act which at 
times would not fall under a real precept. To give up one’s life is 
heroism; in the case in which someone stn say: ‘Deny God’s 
existence or I'll kill’, we have to prefer death to apostasy. Our 
religion is the religion of Christ crucified, and if our Lord often is 
content to have us on our knees, he might also at times want us 
nailed to his cross; and we have to say, like Heli: ‘It is the Lord. 
Let him do what is good in his sight.’ (I Kings, 3, 18.) He is not 
asking too much while demanding that we repay his love with a 
similar love. 

Our Catholic divorcée feels herself incapable of this heroic act; 
it means, for her, giving up her love and her happiness and causing 
her partner to suffer. But, while continuing in the proximate and 
habitual occasion of sin and in the habitual and actual disposition 
formally to co-operate in sin, she is tortured in mind, she is in a 
sense sorrowful ee her situation, she longs for a settlement with 
God. Fr Vann says she is close to God, and it is this statement 
which has caused his critics’ greatest opposition. 

Obviously, Fr Vann did not mean union by sanctifying grace; 
even for Fr Vann, that woman is and keeps being in the state of 
mortal sin. Even her sorrow he does not confound with perfect 
contrition, though he speaks of contrition once. Perfect contrition 
implies the firm purpose of amendment, as every Catholic knows 
and a theologian can never forget. He speaks of a certain ‘closeness’ 
to God; and there we have a term which is but relative: of two 
beings close to a third, it can be said that one is closer than the 
other. So it is with the opposite term, distance: there is great dis- 
tance and there is small distance. 

Not all sins have the same gravity; neither do all grave sins 
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mean the same aversion from God. Despair removes a man from 
God further than fornication; and infidelity or apostasy further 
than the sin of despair. So it can rightly be said that our Catholic 
divorcée, though not united to God by grace, is closer to God than 
if she had lost hope and faith. It is very opportune to note that this 
is all Fr Vann is endeavouring to do—to have that poor woman 
not go farther, not lose these two theological virtues, though she 
has lost charity, the third. In this sense, she keeps ‘close’ to God.7 

Furthermore, by faith and hope we really approach to God. The 
Council of Trent calls faith humanae salutis initium (Denz. 801) and 
teaches that adults by it libere moventur in Deum (Denz. 798). Hope 
also is a movement towards God. Theologians speak of the pius 
affectus included in faith and hope. And not only St Thomas holds 
that ‘by the very fact that we hope that good will accrue to us 
through someone, we are moved towards him as to our own good; 
and thus we begin to love him’ 8; but the very Council of Trent, 
after the libere moventur in Deum, credentes . . ., in spem eriguntur, 
fidentes explicitly says: Deum diligere incipiunt (Denz. 798). This is 
a love which is previous to justification, and thus previous to and 
different from, the perfect love of charity. To keep, then, faith 
and hope is, in a certain measure, to keep close to God. 

The Fact of multiplying mortal sins is also to enlarge the distance 
of the soul from God. Theologians admit a difference of the very 
pain of loss in hell, and they measure this difference from the 
multitude and gravity of sins, so that the one who is damned for a 
mortal sin of lust suffers God’s absence less than another damned 
for a sin of lust plus one of murder. We, then, can say that our 
divorcée, though sinning by adultery, if she avoids all other sins, 
does not separate herself from God as much as if she together with 
committing adultery would omit Mass on Sundays or break other 
precepts of the divine or ecclesiastical law. This is why Fr Vann 
insists on having her fulfilling all other obligations; by not going 
farther, she might be said to be ‘closer’. 

Also the gravity of a sin, the subjective gravity, depends on the 
voluntary j aie it implies. Lying for the sake of lying is worse 


7. Of apostasy St Thomas says: ‘The more a sin severs man from God, the graver it is. 
Now man is more than ever separated from God by unbelief, because he has not even 
true knowledge of God’ (Summa Theol., II-II, 10, 3). And of desperation: “When hope 
is given up, men rush headlong into sin, and are drawn away from good works’ (ibid., 
20, 3); and he quotes this sentence of St Isidore: “To commit a crime is to kill the soul, 
but to despair is to fall into hell.’ (ibid.) 

8. Summa Theol., I-II, 40, 7. 
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than lying to save an innocent person; in the first case the lie is 
loved on its own account; in the other, as a means to something 

ood. A girl who commits fornication to earn money to support 
- father would have an attenuating circumstance attached to her 
sinful act. In our case, as Fr Vann puts it, that divorcée continues 
her marital relations ‘in a deep sense contre-coeur, unwillingly’; she 
would like not to be in the present situation; but because of 
the situation she goes on. Though the sins are grave sins, they 
would be more grievous if she wanted the situation to become 
definitive. 

The question was raised, whether those sins were voluntary 
simpliciter. They certainly are. But together with the voluntarium 
simpliciter there is also a voluntarium secundum quid, a real and sincere 
repugnance. The merchant who, in the classical instance, throws 
his merchandise into the sea when threatened by shipwreck, is 
sorry that he has to throw his merchandise overboard; he does it 
willingly, to save his life, but ‘in a deep sense contre-coeur, un- 
willingly’, sorry that he is necessitated to do it and sorry that he 
finds himself in such need. Consequently, the act is less voluntary, 
and the sin, in our case, less grave. The woman we are speaking 
of does not sin as much as if she felt no repugnance; she eis not 
go so far from God; she keeps closer to God, in this sense. Are we 
going to say that this very 5 and the good acts she 
a. or not every act of a sinner is necessarily a sin—do 
ead her positively closer to God? 

As for the repugnance, Fr Vann says: “The situation here is 
similar to that of a man who is battling, unsuccessfully, against an 
habitual failing: and who, though he continues to sin, grows in 
the love of God by the very fact of his battling for God’s sake’. 
The example is not very appropriate.9 The man who is in the 
state of grace and fights against temptation, merits de condigno, by 
that fighting, an increase of charity and may even then increase 
in the love of God. But if after fighting he finally gives up, all 
that merit and that increase are lost. In his subsequent confession, 
or his subsequent contrition, he would regain that merit and 
probably that increase—if, by God’s grace, his actual dispositions 
9. The situation is rather that of one who is in a continuous and proximate occasion of sin; 

an occasion which cannot practically be removed but by physical separation. To this 

situation are fully applicable our Lord’s words: ‘If thy right eye scandalize thee, pluck 


it out and cast it from thee. For it is ient for thee that one of thy members should 
perish, rather than that thy whole body be cast into hell . . .’ (Matt. 5, 29f.). 
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are proportionate—but in the meanwhile he cannot be said to be 
closer to God, to have an increase of God’s love. In the case we are 
considering, the divorcée is not in the state of grace; her repug- 
nance, her battling, all good as they are, are not meritorious ex 
condigno; it is not a question of deadened (mortificata) works, but a 
question of dead (mortua) works. 

The same should be applied to her good works, to that offering 
to God of her own unhappiness. 1° But this is not saying that those 
good works are useless, and Fr Vann is perfectly right in insisting 
on this point. Even St Thomas recalls the opinion of some 
theologians that those good and dead works are meritorious de 
congruo. And though he prefers to say that they are not meritorious, 
he agrees that they have some advantage; they dispose to grace 
and they habituate to the doing of good. 11 It is in this sense that 
we can speak of an approach to God. To admit a real and properly 
called merit would be contrary to the clear and well-known words 
of the Apostle: ‘If I should distribute all my goods to feed the 
poor, and if I should deliver my body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing.’ (I Cor. 13, 3.) Fr Vann is well 
aware of this. 

In order precisely to keep that poor soul in some proximity to 
God or to avoid, if you prefer, a wider separation from God, Fr 
Vann wants her to feel she is still in the Church and urges the 
ministers of God and of the Church to act charitably toward her. 
Ministers of God are ministers of his mercy and should not break 
the bruised reed nor extinguish the smoking flax (Matt. 12, 20). 

Our divorcée is fighting her battle; she is tortured in mind 
because she still retains faith and fears the Lord. She might look 


10. The divorcée is urged to put into God’s hands the texture of her daily life, compounded 
of good and evil, of happiness and sorrow, assured that God, he who takes upon 
himself the sin of the world, will not repudiate it. 1 wonder how this offering could 
be pleasing to God, since it is made by one who is disposed to keep offending him, by 
one who prefers human love to his divine love. The only thing that may please God 
is the fact of her taking the sufferings consequent on her own fault without murmuring 

inst divine Providence, as some would do. 

11. ‘As all things, whether temporal or eternal, are bestowed on us by the bounty of God, 
no one can acquire a claim to any of them, save through charity towards God: so that 
works done without charity are not condignly meritorious of any good from God, 
either eternal or temporal. But since it is befitting the goodness of God, that wherever 
he finds a disposition he should grant the perfection, a man is said to merit con- 
gruously some goods by means of good works done without charity. Accordingly 
suchlike works avail for a threefold good, acquisition of temporal goods, disposition 
to grace, habituation to good works. Since, however, this is not merit properly so 
called, we should grant that such works are not meritorious of any good, rather than 
that they are.’ (Summa Theol., Suppl. 14, 4.) 
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for the wrong kind of peace, might be tempted to give up finally 
in despair. Thus she might be led to set aside all her religious duties, 
as she sees no solution, and seek tranquillity of conscience by 
abandoning the Faith and separating herself entirely from the 
Church. Her partner is a non-Catholic and his insensibility to 
those problems is of itself an invitation to follow the same way of 
thinking. This real danger is to be prevented, and priests should be 
moved by compassion and kindness for that tortured woman, ' 
affording her advice and whatever else they can do for her.12 
They cannot absolve her, they cannot give her Holy Communion; 
but if sacramentals may be given to non-Catholics, should they be 
denied to Catholic sinners? 

Everybody agrees that Fr Vann has been moved by great charity 
in writing this paper; his was a laudable purpose. But if charity 
pushed him strongly to call on God’s and his ministers’ mercy, let 
us also keep in mind that God’s infinite mercy is always accom- 
panied by his infinite wisdom, and thus also the priests’ sympathy 
and conduct toward those poor souls must be regulated by 
prudence. Fr Vann himself calls for the art of prudence in handling 
these cases. 13 

And the point is exactly to determine what prudence does 
allow. For if we priests examine our own general conduct towards 
those fellow-priests who have given up their clerical obligations 
and live in concubinage, we see we cannot easily meet them 
eo or receive their visits at home. Not that we think they are 

ost forever, not that we seek to drive them to wander further; but 
we feel that too friendly relations with them can lead them or 
others into thinking that we find little or nothing to blame them 
for. This line of conduct is not unmotivated and should not be 
under-estimated. 

The first rule of prudence is that our sympathy and our help 
must not be taken by the divorcée as an approval, and still less for 
an inducement to prolong the actual situation. If she needs to be 
advised how to fight, she is not to be lulled into a false security. 
12. Fr Vann himself wrote in BLACKFRIARS (p. 376) a note which was not reproduced in 

the Catholic Digest. It reads thus: ‘The pastor cannot of course condone, still less 

encourage, the continuance of things which are sinful. What he can do, and what if he 
is a realist he must do, is to accept the facts as they are and then go on from there to 
- eg can be done to make the best of a bad job—or, rather, to bring good out of 


13. ‘The ultimate ethical judgment, as to what A is to do here and now, is not a question 
of science merely but of art, the art of prudence.’ (BLACKFRIARS, p. 374.) 
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It might be useless to repeat to her the word of St John the Baptist: 
‘It is not lawful for you to have him’ (Matt. 14, 4); but it might 
prove opportune to remind her that: “Whosoever shall keep the 
whole law, but offend in one point, is become guilty of all’ 
(James, 2, 10); that all her prayers, all her sorrow, all her other 
good works are not meritorious of eternal life; that this much 
which is done by her is not enough. Charity towards the divorcée 
calls also for this advice. 

Charity also towards other Catholics is the second rule. The 
clergy are not exclusively charged to impart blessings and to give 
advice; they have -with their words and deeds to enforce the 
observance of the divine and ecclesiastical moral code; they must 
not be a scandal to the faithful. If the good relations of priests with 
such sinners might lead the faithful or the sinners themselves to 
think that, all things being considered, such marriages are not so 
bad or that they can be imitated without serious consequences, 
charity may impose an obligation of partially or totally breaking 
off those relations. 14 

Within these rules, and provided there is no particular contrary 
regulation by his superiors, the priest may and should try his best 
to forestall greater evil and to obtain some good. 

I am not going to follow Fr Vann’s optimism on the creative 
power of darkness, in his final paragraphs. As I grow older, I feel 
my enthusiasm for poetry gets cooler; and I do not regret it. 
What I do regret more and more, as I advance in age, is that we— 
I mean all of us—have made exaggeration a need of social life. To 
be moved to pity, we oblige the beggar to exaggerate his wants; 
to be brought to the right price, we compel the seller to exaggerate 
his merchandise’s cost; one must overpraise what one does not 
wish to see undervalued. But the beggar knows we do not believe 
all he says, the seller knows we are far from convinced by his 
protestations, and everybody knows that his words will not be 
taken too literally. 

Exaggeration has thus become an art. A diplomat is supposed 
never to answer ‘No’; if he means ‘No’, he should say ‘Most 
likely’ ; ifhe means ‘Likely’, he must reply ‘Of course’. To impress 


14. It has been said that ‘at a time when the unity and the indissolubility and the sacredness 
of matrimony are already under attack, the best possible service to American Catholics 
is to encourage them to heroism in regard to the divine and immutable laws of 
marriage’. (Carr, Pity vs. Principles, in The Priest, February 1954, p. 13£.). Circumstances 
must be considered by prudence. 
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his students an old theology professor used to put it this way: “All 
theologians teach . . ., most theologians hold . . ., some theologians 
claim . . .’. This is called rhetoric. Fr Vann knows how to handle 
it. His article has served its purpose; it has been read, it has been 
commented upon, it has been criticized; all this because Fr Vann 
begins by exaggerating, although immediately attenuating his 
expressions. First: “A contract has been entered into’; then “There 
have been moralists holding invalid an immoral contract’; finally: 
‘Contract or no contract’. Many of his terms are not to be taken 
in a technical, theological sense, but to be interpreted to mean 
something less, at times something else. 

He intended to make an impression on priests, to remind 

tors of other sheep they have which are not of the familiar fold 

ohn, 11, 16), and that even those others they should prudently 
call, rather than imprudently scare away. The means suggested by 
Fr Vann might not prove suitable; but the problem has been 
raised and this is the first step to a practical din. 

Perhaps by insisting on Fr Vann’s exaggerations, I, like other 
critics, have also exaggerated. Fr Vann presented a case hinging 
on prudence, and most of our questions have dealt with science. 
Though it may prove convenient for a professor to change a 
pupil’s difficulty in order to solve it with masterly dexterity, it 
would be of no profit to a patient to have the diagnosis of his case 
altered on the grounds that the pharmacist has but one medicine. 

Let us, then, take the practical case as Fr Vann puts it. The 
Catholic divorcée comes with all secrecy—I mean without occas- 
ioning anybody’s scandal—to you, a priest. She tells you of her 
situation, of her great difficulty in leaving children and partner, 
of her sorrow and of her tortures of mind. 

As no arrangement, perfect from every point of view, is pos- 
sible, would you just tell her she is only to be blamed and she has 
but to suffer the consequences of her own momentary but momen- 
tous aberration? Not if you have a heart. 

Would you just content yourself with insisting on the sin she 
committed, on the sins she is committing, on the danger of her 
future salvation? You would run the risk of merely striking the 
air. 

Would you just explain to her how her present sins, though 
involuntary secundum quid, are voluntary simpliciter; that her good 
works, even if by some theologians are called meritorious de 
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congruo, are not meritorious de condigno; that God’s mercy is 


always regulated by his wisdom and justice: Not if you are a 
practical man. 

Asa practical man, you would try to make the best ofa bad job. 
If nothing better can be obtained, you would advise her to pray 
that God helps her, either by himself changing the situation or by 
giving her the strength to change it ic pied would advise her 
to continue to keep the other commandments, to stay in the 
Church, to maintain her hope. And if, on leaving, she should 
say: ‘Bless me, Father’, you would give her your blessing. 

Though this is not all Fr Vann says, it is according to his deep 


intention. 


CATHOLICS AND PHILOSOPHY 
A Spode House Conference 


AST September Spode House sponsored yet another of 
the Catholic gatherings for which it is rapidly gaining a 
reputation. This time it was the philosophers who met. As 
Fr Columba Ryan remarked, in a 8 the conference, the 
philosophers had an advantage over the artists, writers and 
musicians who had held weekends already: they could not only 
discuss their calling, but practise it at the same time. And practise 
it they did. During the weekend there were two lectures, two 
symposia and three open discussions; and in addition the debate 
could be heard continuing in every available moment, at the tea- 
tables and floating across the park during the afternoons. 

The conference was called as a first move towards meeting what 
is a grave danger at the moment for the Church: the growing gap 
between the language of the traditional philosophy in the Churc 
and that of contemporary thinkers. It was intended to provide an 
opportunity for discussion between philosophers of both kinds, so 
that they might learn a little of each other’s languages; and in this 
it was extraordinarily successful. The weekend started, one might 
say, in the shadow of the controversy that had for weeks been 
filling the correspondence columns of The Tablet. The opposite 
sides in that monumental discussion might be expected to be at 
each other’s throats from the beginning. And indeed at the begin- 
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ning it seemed that this would continue. But it is a measure of the 
success of the conference that the philosophers quickly shed their 
official ‘isms’ as they got down to the business of arguing particular 
questions. One noticed that the discussions became increasingly 
moderate both in tone and expression as the conference went on; 
and this was not simply the mellowing effect of having to share a 
common life for a few days, but was a sign that ways of es 
genuine philosophical contact were being discovered and created. 
There gradually emerged from the meetings a realization of pro- 
found accord behind all the differences of doctrine and approach. 
In particular it showed itself in heartfelt agreement yo the 
moral seriousness of the study of philosophy and about the re- 
sponsibilities of the philosopher. And in this connection it was 
noteworthy that the problem of natural ethics gradually thrust 
itself forward during the weekend until finally it was decided to 
give it a discussion to itself. 

The gay Sey on ‘Are there substances?’ which was hoped to 
provide a focus for every possible type of difference of opinion 
was less successful than the other meetings. Dr Hawkins’ and Mr 
Dummett’s decisions to limit themselves to analysis of the Aris- 
totelian doctrine destroyed all hope of a head-on collision; and 
their differences of method proved too great even to allow of a 
meeting. The gap between traditional certainty and modern 
tentativeness was never more apparent. But Mr Dickie’s stimula- 
ting paper on the value-tones of metaphysical thought, discussed 
in terms of kinds of statement, and Mr Geach’s brilliant account of 
‘Form and Existence’, drawing inspiration from both Frege and 
St Thomas, showed us ways in which these differences could be 
reconciled. 

In some ways the highlight of the conference was the last night’s 
impromptu discussion on ‘Difficulties and Problems of a Natural 
Ethics’. It owed much to the delicate and forbearing chairmanship 
of Mr Cameron. During the first half of the discussion there was 
a slow but firm movement towards a formulation of the problem 
with which all present were in their different ways concerned. 
Are all the statements which give us information about things 
factual statements, or are there some which bear within them- 
selves the seeds of normative statements? What in fact can be 
meant by ‘natural law’? After the interval it was possible to con- 
centrate almost entirely and very fruitfully upon this point. At 
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least one participant was impressed with the fitting climax this 
discussion made to the conference, for one of the chief themes 
throughout had been the moral import of a Catholic’s philosophy, 
both for himself and for those he has to teach. 

It was unanimously agreed by those present that the conference 
had begun something : must not be let die, and a committee 


was elected (consisting of Dom Illtyd Trethowan, 0.s.B., Fr 
Columba Ryan, o.P., Mr Dickie, Mr Dummett and Mr Geach) 
to arrange for a similar conference next year. 


REVIEWS 


Or LEARNED IGNoRANCE. By Nicolas Cusanus. Translated by Fr 
Germain Heron, 0.F.M., PH.D., with an introduction by Dr D. J. B. 
Hawkins, p.D., PH.D. (Rare Masterpieces of Philosophy and Science: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul; 23s.) 

Nicholas of Cusa has for some time been closely studied and taken 
seriously as a philosopher in Germany, but in this country he has not 
yet attracted the attention he deserves. He is one of the greatest 
figures of that intensely attractive false dawn of Christian humanism 
in the early Renaissance, so full of possibilities which Catholic Europe 
perhaps now can never realize. He is an amateur philosopher, rather 
in the sense in which the Fathers of the Church were amateur theo- 
logians; his philosophical speculations are the by-product of a life 
spent in work for Church reform and Church unity, which he ended 
as Cardinal and Bishop of Brixen. Like the Fathers, too, and the 
great medieval Doctors, he does not separate philosophy and theology; 
and he goes further than they do, and sometimes altogether too far, 
in attempting to philosophize the mysteries of the Faith, the Trinity and 
the Incarnation, rather in the manner of Solovyov, whose mind, though 
not his system, in many ways resembled that of Nicholas. The Neo- 
Pythagorean tendency in Nicholas, his habit of appealing to transcend- 
ental significances in numbers and geometrical f ures to establish his 
points, which is characteristic of the Platonic tradition (though by no 
means essential to Platonism) is not likely to be attractive either 
to contemporary mathematicians or the un-mathematically minded. 
But those who have the patience to get beyond the oddity of his 
language and the unsatisfactoriness of some of his arguments will find 
some very profound theological and philosophical insights to reward 
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them, and above all a statement which has hardly been surpassed in 
force of the great traditional doctrines of the incomprehensibility of 
God and the total dependence on him of all creation; his concluding 
chapters, too, on the universe (in the second book) suggests that he had 
a mind which could have made better philosophical and religious sense 
of the achievements of modern scientific cosmology than we have so 
far managed to do. 

The translation seems excellent, clear, and rising where necessary 
to nobility; and Dr Hawkins’s illuminating and sympathetically 
critical Introduction could hardly be bettered, and will be a great help 
to any reader who finds that Nicholas’s way of putting things at first 
completely defeats him. 

A. H. ARMSTRONG 


Tue Book or Beasts. By T. H. White. (Cape; 32s. 6d.) 

This is not a bad child’s book of admonitory prose, but a translation 
—at times a paraphrase—of a twelfth-century English bestiary which 
was edited in facsimile some twenty-five ygars ago by M. R. James. 
It is a handsomely produced volume, with end-papers, illustrations, 
and some capitals from the manuscript, with the addition of a few 
relevant line-drawings of strange animals from ancient and eastern 
sources. The text itself is enlivened with footnotes of out-of-the-way 
prose and verse, a high proportion of it from sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century writers, and with here and there an observation or a reflection 
of the translator. An appendix discusses the manuscript and the 
background and context of bestiaries. 

That it is a charming and entertaining book no one will deny. 
Through it some medieval characterizations of animals, of their habits 
and mating and procreation will doubtless gain a wide currency, and 
unusual information, such as the exorcism against bees (p. 156, note 
1), will probably be added to many a commonplace-book. But the 
reader will inevitably want to know how pi ih this is ty be taken 
as an edition of a bestiary. Certainly the appendix, which has some 
interesting ideas, is a good deal less cautious than Dr James was in its 
comments on the manuscript. By page 240 we find the slight possi- 
bility that it may have come from the Cistercian abbey of" Revesby 
being spoken of almost as a fact, and theories being built upon it. 
The suggestion that several scribes in a scriptorium would be likely 
to take down a bestiary to dictation (p. 231) is the purest fancy, nor 
does the punctuation in a manuscript indicate pauses in the dictation 
(p. 243) but rather points the pauses to assist reading aloud. These, 
it may be said, are small matters. The translator may at least claim to 


have insisted to some purpose that a bestiary deserves to be treated as 
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‘a serious work of natural history’. The delightful section on the 
swallow with its passing remark on the migratory habits of the bird, 
so many centuries before accurate observation, is there among many 
passages to bear him out. Yet it may be questioned whether even here 
the right note is struck. Mr White has pa os never aspired to wear his 
medieval garments as one to the manner born. He is rather, in the 
older sense of the word, ‘curious’, and sees his twelfth century through 
the eyes of those later antiquarians who so often figure in his pages. 
His alert and critical faculty, which always insists on the objective, 
cannot quite permit him to enter a complete world the separate 
elements of which so fascinate him. Hence it is that he achieves less 
an attitude of genuine detachment than of a certain benign aloofness. 
We cannot altogether quieten a sneaking suspicion that there are 
moments when s is chucking his author under the chin. Certainly 
some such underlying division of sympathies makes itself felt. This is 
perhaps because the commentary does not find a way of coming to 
terms with what in the text is as conspicuous as the natural lore, 
namely the sense that the beasts are somehow symbols of moral forces, 
patterns, one might almost say, of the behaviour of spo.:taneous feeling. 
And here Mr White overlooked another seventeenth-century writer 
who is a true descendant from the authors of bestiaries as any careful 
naturalist. We meet the remora (p. 208) again in St Francis of Sales; 
he knows that the elephant only has one calf (p. 25) and makes it the 
basis of one of the most memorable examples in the Treatise on the Love 
of God. More recently, too, since dreams have come to be charted, the 
beasts have appeared again, for nothing makes them feel so much like 
breaking out as being exclusively confined to the hygienic conditions 
of a zoo. However, these reflections need spoil no one’s pleasure at 
learning with Mr White’s assistance just which bird to buy in order to 
discover if he is likely to rise again after a nasty attack of the ‘flu. 
AELRED SQUIRE, O.P. 


CHINESE THOUGHT FROM ConrFucIUS TO Mao TsE-TUNG. By H. G. 

Creel. (Eyre and Spottiswoode; 21s.) 

It would be difficult to find a better introduction to Chinese thought 
than the present volume. Professor Creel made his name with his 
work on Confucius: The Man and the Myth, in which he succeeded in 
disentangling the true character of Confacius from the mass of tradi- 
tion which has grown up round his name, and he can be relied on for 
exact scholarship. In the present work he has undertaken the very 
difficult task of giving a history of Chinese thought, based throughout 
on original sources and yet intended for the general reader. The effort 
of compression and the desire to be just to every school of thought has | 
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resulted in a certain lack of liveliness, but one could not ask for a more 
balanced survey. Professor Creel himself is firmly positivist and 
rationalist in his outlook, which makes him naturally much more in 
sympathy with Confucius than with the mystical doctrine of Taoism 
and Buddhism, and his interpretation of Taoist doctrine sometimes 
leaves a good deal to be desired. But he is particularly good in showing 
how the principles of authoritarianism and totalitarianism are present 
in Chinese thought from a very early date. In this way the Marxist 
doctrine of Mao Tse-tung is seen to have some affinity with early 
Chinese thought. The Chinese have always been strongly practical 
and political in their outlook, but they have tended to veer between 
a profoundly mystical and a cruelly realist philosophy. At present they 
are going through a phase of materialism, but one may hope that their 
native genius will reassert itself and recover those elements of deep 
piety and mysticism which underlie their finest thought. 
BeDE GRIFFITHS, O.S.B. 


CHRIST AND THE Sartor. By Peter F. Anson. (Burns Oates; 13s. 6d.) 
This new book of Mr Anson’s about the sea is written to serve as an 
introduction to an earlier book, The Church and the Sailor. There he 
gave ‘a rough sketch of how Christ has been revealed to seafarers in the 
past nineteen hundred years’. But since ‘the three years of the active 
ministry of Christ were bound up with fishermen, fishing and fishing 
boats’, much of the revelation of Christ remains mysterious without 
some understanding of this setting. And this is what the author sets out 
to give. Mr Anson is not, and does not pretend to be, a biblical scholar. 
But assisted by his thorough acquaintance with the things of the sea, he 
is able to bring to light many aspects of the Gospels and the Acts 
hitherto hurriedly passed by. The ‘last call of the fishermen-apostles’ 
described in Luke 5: 1-11 is worth noting in this regard. The author 
accepts the opinion of those exegetes who regard this incident as dis- 
tinct from that recorded by the other Synoptics, and does not attempt 
to justify his view. He is concerned rather to explain the incident in 
itself, succeeding in giving a pentrating analysis. Again, the many 
‘journeys’ on which he takes the reader (such as to the sea-coast of Tyre 
and Sidon, and the missionary journeys of St Paul) often make a 
passage come to life. Many ‘landlubbers’ may be inclined to feel, how- 
ever, that the importance of the sea, and those who make their living 
from it, is rather overrated in the book. Although Mr Anson seldom 
allows his enthusiasm to carry him so far as to misinterpret any of the 
‘maritime incidents’ he deals with, one rather suspects that the fisher- 
community has outgrown its due proportions. The excellent photo- 
graphs of the sea, boats, fishermen and tackle make a pleasant accom- 
paniment to the book. V.G. 
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OxFoRD JUNIOR ENCYCLOPAEDIA; VOLUME XII: Tue Arts. (Oxford 

University Press; 30s.) 

The primary intention of the editors of the Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia 
has been to provide a basic work of reference for school libraries, and 
the volumes already published have established the work as wholly 
indispensable both for the authority of its information and the excellent 
way in which it is presented. The latest volume, devoted to the visual 
arts, music and literature, is likely to find many readers who can 
scarcely be called junior, for, wisely, the only concession made is to 
ensure that the writing is clear and free from the jargon by means of 
which specialists too ~ iad evade the discipline of making their meaning 
plain. In the case of the visual arts, the writer’s work can be greatly 
assisted by being illustrated (and in this respect the Encyclopaedia is 
richly eh Sa with hundreds of photographs, admirably chosen and 
reproduced), but throughout the work one is impressed by the contri- 
butors’ success in re-considering the premises of their je a so that 
the ordinarily inelligent reader may be effectively informed. Thus one 
turns to ‘Harmony’, and finds it intelligibly and freshly defined : “When 
two or more musical sounds of different pitch are sung or played at the 
same time, and are chosen so that the result is euphonious and sounds 
well, it is called harmony’; or “Greek Art’: “Greece is a land of brilliant 
outlines and hard contrasts of light and shade. It is natural to the Greeks, 
therefore, to dislike haziness and in art to insist on proportion and the 
importance of line and pattern’. 

In an encyclopaedia, one has a right to look for objectivity and a clear 
relation of the work described to its historical and cultural background. 
In this respect the Oxford Junior Encyclopaedia is wholly successful. One 
notices how sympathetically such subjects as “Plainsong’, ‘Hymns’, “The 
Divine Comedy’, ‘Gothic Art’ and “Church Architecture’ are treated, 
not archaeologically but with a lively sense of their religious meaning 
and their continuing validity. There is no book that can be so warmly 
recommended as an ideal Christmas present for boys or girls in their 
last years at school, though their Snslioent elders will probably end by 
buying a copy for their own use as well. 

LE. 


Earty CurisTIAN Art. By Francoise Henry. (The Sign of the 
Three Candles, Dublin; 2s. 6d.) 
Misericorps. By M. D. Anderson. (Penguin Books; 3s. 6d.) 
It is to be hoped that discerning purchasers will this year pass by the 
displays of expensive and ephemeral greetings-cards and light upon 
one or other of these two volumes, models of contemporary book- 


illustration, which in their general availability might almost persuade 
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‘the most ardent supporters of the primitive and the home-spun that 


there are some advantages to the machine-age. 


The Irish volume will have a special appeal for those who like their 
art to have its own distinctive integrity. With exceptional skill and 
sensitiveness Mlle Henry traces the evolution of those internal criteria 
which enabled the Irish artists of the eighth century to assimilate a 
diversity of local, continental and even oriental influences and subordin- 
ate them to a unique and, at its noblest, unerring aesthetic vision. Her 
approach is at once informed and full of insight. “The jewellers, illum- 
inators and sculptors of Ireland were above all preoccupied with com- 
binations of lines and colours whose rhythms pleased them. Their art is 
sometimes pure plastic dialectics, an intellectual exercise which owes 
nothing to the outside world. . . . A repertoire appears of strange forms 
which suggest plants, animals, human beings—a whole oul parallel 
to ours in which, nevertheless, has its own rules—a world of singular 
creations, which the artist bends, spins out and interweaves at will, 
where in a moment, by a mysterious insinuation, a form passes to 
another form and unobtrusively becomes different. In all this, reality 
plays no part. It is the idea of the animal, recreated according to the 
fantasy of the mind, which is the essential.’ 


The illustrations which accompany this short commentary are 
extremely good. Those of the metal Bove succeed in demonstrating 
their delicate contours; the details of illumination enable one to appreci- 
ate points which might escape an inexperienced eye; and finally a 
liberal selection of stone crosses, whose design reflects the work of both 
metal-workers and limners, completes the Jieloy of an era of achieve- 
ment which is today peculiarly satisfying to our sensibilities. 

With the King Penguin Misericords, we enter a rather different 
world; one whieb has a more homely intercourse with life and litera- 
ture, by turns mundane or lyrical, witty or grotesque. The forty-eight 
“ena not only illustrate a wide range of subjects treated by the un- 

own makers of misericords, but also show different solutions of the 
a of technique. The commonest develops the central corbel, 
eaving the supporters to terminate in inconspicuous sprays or flower- 
heads. But occasionally, as in the musical monsters at Lavenham (pl. 29), 
the supporters carry the design. On the other hand, at Ely the corbel 
and two supporters give us the complete story of the death of the 
Baptist in three little scenes. Among the less familiar illustrations two 
particularly bold and lively examples from St David’s—one of St 
Govan’s journey to Rome, the other of boat-builders sitting over a 
drink (plates 34, 35)—deserve a special mention. 


A. S. 
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Tue GoLpEN Strinc. By Bede Griffiths, 0.s.B. (Harvill Press; 12s. 6d.) 

This is a book of absorbing interest. Starting from a moment, in 
boyhood, of natural-mystical vision, it describes the author’s long and 
often painful journey, first away from organized religion (but away 
also from the unnaturalness of industrial-technological civilization) and 
then gradually to the discovery of Catholicism and finally of the 
monastic life. The author tells us of the influences which helped to form 
his outlook: poets, philosophers ancient and modern, Anglican divines, 
the wisdom of the East; and of how he discovered the greatness of the 
Middle Ages, in the sphere of thought as well as of art, and so, through 
Dante and St Thomas, came to the understanding of the Church and 
finally found that monasticism was not, as he had supposed, something 
to be read about in history books but a living reality and the way of life 
for which in fact he had all the time been searching. One of the most 
interesting sections of the book deals with his experiments in living the 
‘simple life’, first with two friends and later on alone. This is a book 
= cannot but be of value to any reader, Catholic and non-Catholic 

e. 
G.V. 


TurEE Men. By Jean Evans. (Gollancz; 15s.) 

The case-histories which the psychologists provide have become an 
important part of the mythology of our time, and their influence in a 
Kinsey-ridden America must be supposed to be considerable. Miss 
Evans’ three studies in ‘the biography of emotion’ are however far more 
valuable than the statistically-buttressed evidence for the abnormal 
which so often allows the lubricious to be acceptable under the name 
of science. She is concerned with persons om not with cases, and, 
although her three men are psychologically ill, she never allows them 
to be swamped by theory or to lose their individual worth. Johnny 
Rocco, William Miller and Martin Beardson in their different ways— 
the Catholic dead-end kid at war with the world, the vagabond crook 
who becomes blind and is extraordinarily cured, the homosexual with 
conflicts too fearful for his own resolution—reflect a society, or some 
aspects of it, in which the individual is tragically at a loss. Miss Evans 
has the perception of a novelist, though she never seems to exaggerate 
the meaning of her material, and Three Men is a cautionary tale of what 
can happen when material values dominate a society and the person 
gets lost in a labyrinth too huge and too cruel for his assimilation. In 
particular, the religious implications of Johnny Rocco’s story should be 
taken to heart by those whose responsibility he is (and he stands for 
many thousands more). 

LE. 
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Principtes OF ArT History. By Heinrich Wélfflin. (Dover Publica- 
' tions Inc. $4.5. Bell; 30s.) 

Heinrich W6lfflin was one of the greatest’ art historians of his 
generation, and much contemporary criticism depends from the views 
expressed in the present volume and his Classic Art. Allied to a lucid and 
scholarly intellect he was endowed with a rare understanding of 
works of art. However, the detailed examination of individual works 
does not detain him here; rather we are confronted by a number of 
conclusions resulting from a lifetime of devoted study. Nevertheless 
each facet of the argument is substantiated by perceptive references to a 
masterpiece of painting, sculpture or architecture. 

This is a study of the ‘problem of the development of style in later 
art’, and deals with the transition from cinquecento classic art to the 
seventeenth-century baroque. He reduces this complex achievement to 
five pairs of concepts. They are, from linear to painterly: plane to 
recession: closed to open form: multiplicity to unity: the absolute to 
the relative clarity of the object. Thus, for instance, the quality of 
movement which we can see in a Rubens or Tintoretto is shown to us 
amongst the seemingly static delights of a Terborch interior, a Velaz- 
quez portrait, or the noble quietude of the late Rembrandt where 
rhetoric plays no part. Even the reactionary Poussin is brought into 
line with his period. 

Professor Walfflin is concerned entirely with aesthetic questions, and 
changes of patronage, philosophic thought, social and political struc- 
ture, or the effects of the Reformation and counter-Reformation, are 
not touched upon. But within these self-imposed limits this is a classic 
of art history which remains stimulating and valid today. It is a pi 
that this welcome re-issue should be marred by the inadequate meth 
of reproduction—the small illustrations are little more ia reminders 
to those already familiar with the examples. 

Maria SHIRLEY 


My ag CATHERINE. By Arrigo Levasti. (Blackfriars Publications; 

2I8. 

This long, learned, ardent, admirably documented study, written 
without much detachment, is less a biography than a panegyric. As 
such it should not be recommended to the non-Catholic who, stifled 
by its swooning heat, will become nostalgic either for the hygienic 
(if not always accurate) coolness of the psychiatric interpretation, or for 
the golden autumnal colour of the Age of Reason and surtout point 
de zéle. Even the Catholic guinea-pig, such as the reviewer, may ex- 
perience some ambivalence of feeling. Does nothing more than an 
unpleasant spiritual prudery prompt distress that St Catherine should 
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have attempted to convey in terms of human nuptials, with even a 
ring, that glorious knowledge of God which overwhelmed her? or is 
there not some truth in the consideration that though humans can and 
must become aware of the Divine through the idiom of their own 
faculties, their own potentially holy instincts and energies, yet to 
attempt to express that awareness "y means by sexual imagery is too 
often to obscure what is symbolized by the very power of the symbol 
to evoke its normal legitimate associations? Is it again only an aesthetic 
ueasiness, or is it a wholesome dread of a pathological state of mind, 
t is sickened by a constant preoccupation with “drowning in 
Blood’: Whether or no these considerations are matters of personal 
and temporal feeling, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the 
radiant sanctity which shone through St Catherine of Siena, drawing 
the careless, the sensual, and even the proud towards God, healing the 
plague-stricken, comforting the lepers, inspiring those condemned to 
death, did not imbue all her political utterances. It looks as if holiness 
had consumed her personal self, her will, all that she had individually 
and consciously to give; but had stopped short at that part of her being 
rooted in collective life. How else can it be explained that a woman 
invaded, possessed, transformed by God could speak in the same voice 
of ‘Love and the sweet primal Truth’ and of ‘infidel dogs’, urging 
Christians to fight against them in a Crusade making the name of 
Christ hateful and hideous to the whole Arab world? Time, place and 
circumstance do not account for this; St Francis, of the same culture 
and background, wished to convert, not to conquer the Saracens. 
Nor does sex; St Teresa was ‘all for the Moors and martyrdom’—but 
of herself, not them. This is not to question the blessedness of St 
Catherine; it is to plead that the next student of her extraordinary 
life should face and discuss openly the problems it presents and the 
difficulties it involves. She should emerge from such treatment as a 

much more attractive and Pontes: figure. 

Renée Haynes 


Ditemoas. By Gilbert Ryle. (Cambridge University Press; 10s. 6d.) 

Professor Ryle in his Tarner lectures exhibits admirably that import- 
ant characteristic of philosophers, an especial sensitiveness to the uneasi- 
ness we sometimes feel about accepting an apparently irrefutable 
argument. While scientists (and Fee i a too) can sometimes ride 
roughshod over our poor prejudices, the philosopher must always 
respect them; and often when some new and paradoxical discovery 
divides the world into rational revolutionaries and prejudiced reaction- 
aries it is his unpopular task to show its opponents that it is not so false 
and its adherents that it is not so interesting as they think. 


t 
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When in some field of research we come to a conclusion which seems 
to conflict either with some truism of common speech or with the con- 
clusions of some other science we are in what Professor Ryle here calls 
a dilemma. No amount of evidence for one of the positions will make 
us happy about relinquishing the other. It is then the philosopher’s task 
to try to reconcile the disagreement by showing that what we have is 
not two different answers to the same question, but answers to two 
different questions. If the dilemma is a real and troubling one we shall 
not be in a position simply to say that one answer belongs to one subject 
and the other to another, for until we have examined a number of par- 
ticular dilemmas we shall not know the boundaries of the two subjects. 
Until we have dissolved particular conflicts between Science and 
Theology we shall not be able to say which of them has jurisdiction 
over a given type of question. ‘In the country of concepts only a series 
of successful and unsuccessful prosecutions for trespass suffices to deter- 
mine the boundaries and rights of way.’ A genuine dilemma will be set 
in terms that have an unfamiliar logical behaviour; it is by the elucida- 
tion of this behaviour that we shall reconcile the conflicting views. 


Professor Ryle begins by illustrating the type of muddle that lies 
behind dilemmas from a discussion of two classical examples. The first 
of these is the puzzle that worried Aristotle about predictions: if it was 
true yesterday that I was to do this today then my doing of it today 
cannot be a contingent event, it must be already determined and I am 
not free to avoid it. His answer is the familiar Thomist one that one 
cannot speak of yesterday’s prediction as being truc or false yesterday, 
but only as coming true or failing to come true today. To say that a 
prediction of an event E has come true is to say both that E was pre- 
dicted and that E has occurred, and since before the occurrence of E we 
cannot say that E has occurred (even if we know infallibly that it will 
occur) we cannot yet say that the prediction of E has come true. God 
cannot make predictions, but if he did even his predictions could not 
be said to have come true until the predicted event occurred. In this 
respect predictions resemble desires, promises and hopes, but we are 
apt to overlook this and to treat all indicative sentences in the future 
tense as capable of making true or false statements in the same way as 
do those in the present or past tense. In ordinary speech we do not 
blunder in this way. We can handle particular instances of the future 
tense as easily as the past or present, and it is only when we begin to 
theorize about the statement-making character of sentences in general 
that we are liable to such confusions. We know how to make predic- 
tions, promises, guesses and bets about what will happen next week, 
but we are not always sure how to talk about what we are doing; in 


the same way (and this is the moral that the author draws) we all know 
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how to use words like ‘feel’, ‘hear’, ‘perceive’, ‘enjoy’ and ‘dislike’, but 
we are exceedingly likely to be pia men: about the proper logic of the 
second-order abstract words like ‘perception’, ‘pleasure’ and ‘pain’. 


Professor Ryle’s second classical dilemma is that of Achilles and the 
tortoise. This he handles with quite exceptional lucidity, and once more 
the moral to be drawn is that the dilemma ‘does not occur while we 
are thinking at ground-floor level of such things as Achilles’ paces, the 
dusty furlongs of the track and the tortoise’s inferior speed. It occurs 
when we reach the first-floor level of thinking on which we try to work 
out if and when Achilles will catch the tortoise by procedures of cal- 
culation which are of quite general application. . .. We talk about the 
race in one tone of voice, we talk arithmetic in another tone of voice; 
but in talking the arithmetic of the race we have to mix our tones of 
voice and in doing this we may easily feel—and even speak as if—we 
were talking out of different sides of our mouth at the same time’ 
(pp. 50 & 52). 

The first of the ‘issues which are more than riddles, issues namely 
which interest us because they worry us’ which is dealt with concerns 
pleasure. Here we have a dilemma because the common-sense truth 
that some people are self-sacrificing seems to be denied by the psy- 
chologist’s conclusion that whatever we do is in some way pleasing to 
us. It looks as though ‘the altruist differs from the selfish man only in 
the fact that the altruist’s self-indulgences happen to be of sorts which 
increase the pleasure of others’. The criticism of this takes the form of a 
rather extended re-statement of part of Chapter 4 of The Concept of 
Mind. It is made convincingly clear that pleasure cannot be regarded as 
the opposite 7 of pain, that it is not a sensation or a feeling, that ‘in 
the way in which a sensation or feeling is a predecessor, a concomitant 
or a successor of other happenings, enjoyment is not a predecessor, con- 
comitant or successor of anything’, and that it is not a process of any 
kind. Turning from the attack on the para-mechanical theory of 
motivation, Professor Ryle then attacks what he calls the ‘political’ 
theory—the picture of man as maintaining an uncertain control over 
his turbulent passions. This he criticizes mainly in order to show that 
pleasure cannot be regarded as one of these passions. “The concept of 
enjoyment refuses to go through the same logical hoops as fury, despair, 
panic or glee.’ In general, he makes it clear that pleasure or enjoyment 
cannot be a cause or an effect of human actions in the sense that, for 
example, pain is a cause of grimaces and winces or an effect of scalding. 
The positive account of pleasure which begins, but only begins, to 
emerge seems to resemble the traditional Aristotelian account of 
beatitudo. 

The treatment of perception is in many respects parallel to that of 
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pleasure. The same sorts of mistake are criticized; he points out, with 
Aristotle, that seeing and hearing are not processes, and he makes use 
of the important distinction made in The Concept of Mind between 
Task-verbs and Achievement-verbs. Thomists will recognize in this 
some similarity to their distinction between transient and immanent 
action. 

In Chapters V and VI the author takes rather a long time to explain 
that the world of common sense and the world of the physicist differ 
as formal objects of knowledge and not as material objects. It is our 
tendency to hypostatize these formal objects which leads us to imagine 
an incompatibility between the two ‘worlds’ and to the belief that 
only one of them is ‘genuine’. The most interesting thing here is the 
reference to a sense of ‘logical presupposition’ which is quite distinct 
from either material implication or deducibility. The reader’s account 
of the books in a library (in terms of literary criticism or of arguments) 
cannot imply or be deduced from the accountant’s description in terms 
of prices, but the fact that there can be an accountant’s description does 
presuppose that there can be a reader’s description. What has a price 
cannot be simply a vehicle of a price. Professor Ryle does not, and I 
shall not, enter into a discussion of this kind of presupposing, but it is 
worth noting its close relation to the sort of presupposing with which, 
as Mr Strawson and others have pointed out, a statement simply as 
being a statement at all presupposes the existence of what is referred to 
by its subject. 

One of the few criticisms I would make of this excellent book con- 
cerns Professor Ryle’s interpretation of the Categories. I do not think 
that Aristotle can have been so silly as to believe that there were only 
ten kinds of terms (in Greek) that could be used for speaking about an 
individual thing. An alternative traditional interpretation which Pro- 
fessor Ryle ignores is that, roughly, Aristotle was interested in the 
different ways in which we can make statements (the irreducibly dif- 
ferent way in which we use the words ‘statement’, ‘true’, ‘is the case’, 
etc.) and not in the innumerable ways in which we can construct indi- 
cative sentences. The latter depends on the vocabulary and grammar of 
— language; the former, in Aristotle’s opinion, does not. But 

this is quite incidental to the author’s main theme. 

We do not get from Professor Ryle in this work any startling novel- 
ties (most of his views have a history that goes back to Aristotle), nor 
any very great profundity, but perhaps the most important thing we 
do get is a valuable lesson in how to write philosophy in English. For 
this reason, if for no other, it is to be hepa that the teas will have a 
large sale amongst Thomists and neo-scholastics. 

HERBERT O.P. 
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SAINT BripGet OF SWEDEN. By Johannes Jorgensen. Translated from the 
Danish by Ingeborg Lund. (Longmans; 2 vols, 25s. each.) 
Considering that Jorgensen first projected this great work as far back. 

as 1902 and completed the second volume as recently as 1943, we cannot 

complain at having had to wait a mere eleven years for this excellent 
translation. St Catherine of Siena, Saint Francis of Assisi and now Saint 

Bridget: what a debt the Danish scholar has placed us under, and what 

a literary achievement is his! 

In this last work he naturally follows the line of Bridget’s Revelations, 
those almost unending series of volumes which when first published at 
Liibeck in 1492 ran to 864 folios. They form to all intents and purposes 
an almost complete autobiography of the saint, but are difficult enough 
to estimate. After Cardinal = a Torquemada had examined the 123 
suspected propositions drawn from them and had submitted them to 
the Council of Basle (1434), he declared them free from error, but the 
same Council suggested nevertheless that they should be corrected by 
some competent Sakasin, Benedict XIV, speaking of these and other 
revelations, said that it is not obligatoryor even possible to give them 
the assent of Catholic faith, but only human faith in conformity with 
the dictates of prudence which presents them as probable or worthy of 
pious belief; and speaking of Bridget’s revelations in particular he 
declared that the ambiguity of the theological phrasing should be 
leniently and piously interpreted. 

Indeed, some of the revelations present difficulties, more especially 
where she takes the individual popes to task. Her visions of the fate of 
Clement VI are terrifying enough, as also are those of Innocent VI, with 
which however Jorgensen does not deal. The much-valued history of 
the Avignon Popes by Mollat does something to clear away the ith 
culty. Mollat finds no reliable evidence against the morals of Clement, 
pointing out that . .¢ accusations rest entirely on the statements of his 
opponents, such as the untrustworthy Petrarch, possessed of an almost 
ungovernable hatred for the exiled pontiffs. For exiled they were in 
fact, owing to the utter impossibility of living in Rome with anything 
like security. 

As was to be expected, Jorgensen’s description of the saint and the 
story of her life are beyond praise. . 

GUMBLEY, O.P. 


Pouitics in Post-War France. By Philip Williams. (Longmans; 35s.) 

This is not an easy or exhilarating book to read. In some 400 large 
pages Mr Williams has described the way in which the Fourth Republic 
works. He presents his extremely detailed knowledge both of insti- 
tutions and personalities very clearly, though sometimes he refers to 
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technical terms like scrutin d’ arrondissement and only explains them in a 
later section. He speaks in a detached way of the various elements in the 
Republic: Catholic, Communist, Laicist, etc., but it is surprising to find 
Freemasonry unmentioned in a chapter on Pressure Groups and only 
just mentioned elsewhere. There is here an enormous mass of informa- 
tion, detailed and comprehensive, carefully arranged, the occasional 
repetitions serving to emphasize points of importance. 

The Fourth Republic has a paper Constitution drawn up after the 
war with the intention of giving France a new set of political institu- 
tions. It would avoid those faults of the Third Republic which led to 
the disaster of 1940. The instability of its governments, the splinter 

arties, the predominance of the legislative, } fiscal inefficiency it had 
ahered, were to be eliminated by a ‘new deal’. The main theme of 
this book is to show how, despite some interesting achievements, the 
paper Constitution has been so modified in practice that the present 
political situation in France is almost identical with that which preceded 
the Vichy régime. Mr Williams quotes a saying current as far back as 
ios / ‘The Fourth Republic is dead—it has succeeded by the 

In his fair-minded way Mr Williams points out that the feature which 
least favourably strikes the English observer, the frequent changes of 
Ministry, is misleading. The personnel of successive Ministries is almost 
identical. It is only that the French proclaim in a dramatic way what the 
English understate as ‘a re-shuffle of the Cabinet’. There is some truth 
in this, but not much. The Prime Minister does change and no single 
person can provide a focus of political confidence. Much time is spent 
in these crises. A bad impression is created. And, judging by results, 
essential measures are not taken. The Ministries of the Third Republic 
did not secure their country against Hitler, and the contemporary 
Ministries do not suggest that they would be more successful against the 
threat of today. 

The difficulty is a basic one. The cultural life of France is very strong 
and satisfying to the human being. The Frenchman does not want to 
have it changed and he fears a powerful government which may seek 
to change it, even though national security be its motive. The ancient 
Chinese culture flourished behind the Great Wall and the France of the 
Third Republic tried to live, undisturbed by Hitler, behind the 
Maginot ramparts, which were not even continuous. There are no 
battlements which can preserve this serene and satisfying, but self- 
centred, way of life today. It will only be preserved if the French can 
learn to trust a strong government, having found a means to establish 
a government in which they can put their trust. 

PAUuL Foster, 0.P. 
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NOTICES 


EarLy VENETIAN PAINTERS, 1415-1493 (Alec Tiranti; 8s. 6d.) is a charm- 
ing addition to the ‘Chapters in Art’ series, edited by Dr F. M. Godfrey. 
A useful introduction is followed by seventy-six illustrations, more 
than half of them by Carlo Crivelli. This should be a most acceptable 
Christmas present at a modest price. 


Tue House or Gop, by Bede Jarrett, o.P. (Blackfriars Publications; 
gs. 6d.), is now reprinted, and this characteristic collection of sermons, 
first preached in New York, will be widely welcomed. 


Or His Futtness, by Gerald Vann, o.P. (Burns Oates; 8s. 6d.), has been 
out of print since 1941, and this early work of Fr Vann’s, a survey of 
the Christian life based on St Thomas’s treatment of the virtues and 
of the gifts of the Holy Ghost, will be eagerly read by those who have 
come to admire his sane and sympathetic spirituality. 


Tue Priest aT Prayer, translated from the Spanish of Eugenio Escrib- 
ano, C.M., by Bernard Buckley, c.m. (Clonmore and Reynolds; 21:.), 
is a comprehensive book of meditations, based on the pastoral obliga- 
tions of the priest’s life. 


Tue Lire OF THE BLESSED VirGIN Mary, by Anne Catherine Emmerich, 
translated by Sir Michael Palairet, with supplementary notes by Fr 
Sebastian Bullough, 0.p. (Burns Oates; 16s.), makes available a 
difficult work, originally consisting of Clemens Bretano’s omy, 2 
of the visions of the famous German mystic. Fr Bullough’s notes do 


much to elucidate the puzzling intuitions which Catherine describes. 


Rep STAR VERSUS THE Cross, by Francis Dufay, M.E.P., and Douglas 
Hyde (Paternoster Publications, 6s.), is a valuable record of ‘the pattern 
of persecution’ in Communist China, drawn up by two men—one a 
missionary, and the other formerly a British Communist—well 
qualified to speak of what is really at stake in the Asian growth of 


Communism. 
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